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EDITORIAL OFFICES Y 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City @ For our “very own book of the month” I want to recommend American Caste 
and the Negro College by Buell G. Gallagher. The president of Talladega Ve 
College, a segregated school, writes with marked objectivity in a field which is 
EDITORS floodlighted just now. “Without the segregated college, the Negro is sunk; = 
and with it, he sinks.” (Columbia University Press, $2.50.) 
Roland Elliott ; _ eg a td ; 
Paul J. Braisted @ And lest one might think that the Supreme Court decision in the Missouri case —_ 
has settled everything, it is well to remember that Negroes are still barred from 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR Missouri professional schools even though the Supreme Court has refused to 

: Schneid review the case. A legislative bill to establish a graduate school at Lincoln Uni- 

Genevieve Schneider versity failed to make provision for the necessary funds. Meanwhile it is 

reported that a Negro girl student from Kansas City has been denied admission 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE to the state university school of journalism on the grounds that matters are “not 

Robert G. Andrus final vet.” North Carolina is the first of the southern states to face the issue 

H. D. Bollinger legislatively. A bill before the Assembly asks for graduate courses at the two 

Fay Campbell state colleges. It is part : ta complex question, involving deeply rooted prej 

E, McClung Fleming udices, existing state legislation and the creed of divine white right. Develop- 

ments are awaited with keenest interest. 

Brank Fulton 

Louise Fellows @ The WaAvyrarer’s favorite station, WEVD, provided a marvelous tilt recently 

William E. Krol | on the hot topic, “Shall We Limit Free Speech?” Rockwell Kent stated affirma- 

Rollo May tively the reasons which a large number ot people are honestly entertaining nowa- 

Ni liaw: Ainstan days and Arthur Garfield Hays, valiant defender in many a battle of civil rights, 

Rachel Robiso made the necessary replies with vigor. In fact, he mowed em de wn, to the joy 

a Soe { at least one auditor. If you write promptly, Station WEVD (New York 

CORRESPONDING EDITORS City), may send you a copy of the broadcast. 

@ One of Lise’s recent good pictorial jobs is the two-page spread of “ablest” Senators 

William Kitchen and Representatives. The faces—realistic shots—are supplemented with two-way 

Penn State opinions by the Washington press on the ability of the twenty individuals. Of the 
Jane Poling Senators, George Norris gets first place, Borah second, Wagner third. But Representa- 
Ursinus tive Joseph W’. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts (Rep.) leads them all in points given. (See 
Lloyd H. Snyder, Jr. Life, March 20, for the whole gallery.) One fact a study of the “ablest” drives 
Emory home once again is that ability is not necessarily a co-relative of vision and en- 
Nelson Gibson lightened leadership. 
Duke : . = , ee , 
@ “Ill-conceived and unsound” says Oberlin’s President Wilkins of the government's 

James Howerd scheme for training 20,000 student pilots a year. In a letter to Congressman Dow 

anar~dagheme Harter of Ohio, Dr. Wilkins makes the issues clear. The plan, says he, implies 

Dorothy Boardman an unwarranted degree of government control over private educational institutions ; 

Sioux Falls College disregards the natural talents of students; fails to fit into the curriculum of non- 
Florence Heacock technical colleges; does not say whether academic credit is to be given; and 
Park lastly, the ends can be gained more efficiently by other means. It sounds like the 
Phil Gould first blast in a new battle involving faculty and students who have a concern that 
K. S. T. C., Emporia our colleges shall be educational institutions, free of military control. 
gai a @ A survey of student opinion conducted by a psychologist at Newberry College finds 
Don Tilford that, on the whole, student opinion is well to the right of center. Twenty-two col- A 
Oregon State College leges came within the orbit of his observation. This result is not surprising to the 
ey ae members of the Student Christian Movement. [he general trend of college educa- A 
. Womans College of U. N.C. tion, is conceded to be in support of the status quo. Therefore the WAYFARER’S ric 
john Brooks enthusiasm for the conferences, summer projects, and other concerns of the student “ws 
ep ete ee Movement which, supplementing the curriculum, have as their chief object the d: 
“i arousing of intelligent curiosity and a desire to do something about what's wrong a 
a —— with things as they are. uy 

Published at Third and Reily Streets, @ I close with this thought by Edwin Arlington Robinson: en 
Harrisburg, Pa Editorial and General Of = I : ra 
fices, 347 Madison Avenue, New York To aet at the eternal strenath of things 

Seven issues annually, as follows: Oct And fearlessly to make strong songs of it, No 
ber, November, January, February, March, Is, to my mind, the mission of that man Ov 
Vecly $abe ription, $1.00, foreign post The world would call a poet. He may sing - 
eee included. = : But roughly, end withal ungraciously; 

Entered as second-class matter May 11, But if he touch to life the one right chord hv 
1931, at the post office at Harrisburg, Pa., Wherein God's music slumbers, and awake lie 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept To truth one drowsed ambition, he sings well. 
ones fer sparing, ot saci: sates of ponees , Tue OBseRVER. to 

rovided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct 
~ 1917, authorized April 17, 1922. of 
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ASCENDANCY OF CULTURE... 
WE HAVE heard Marian Anderson sing and are the 


richer for the experience. The clamor on her behalf 
bears witness to a concern for culture in this age of 
data, automats and crises. Indeed, it throws light both 
upon the inner strength of culture and the stunting 
effects of prejudice. For manifestly, prejudice of the 
racial variety is blind. It cannot see value; it discerns 
no worth. Its hearing is dulled so that it misses the 
overtones of really great music. Intolerance numbs the 
soul and darkens the mind. In its superficial world 
human endowments, sorely needed in this tragic age, 
lie hidden, undeveloped. Prejudice is blind and leads 
to deterioration in the realm of highest values—that 
of culture. 
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But the inherent vitality of culture was demonstrated 
again in this now famous “incident.”’ There was little 
recrimination ; indeed, the offending group in our so- 
ciety was scarcely mentioned. The First Lady quietly 
allowed it to be known that she belongs to the large 
world of the things of value—and so she stepped out 
of the narrow room of racial arrogance. Miss Ander- 
son simply voiced regret that of all the capitals of the 
world none are closed to her save that of her own 
country. Fortunately, friends will make it possible 
for her voice to be heard more widely now than other- 
wise would have been the case. True culture knows 
how to live, how to act with poise and grace. This is 
strength—strength with true survival value. 

Our work for racial amity must have this strength. 
Let our efforts be directed not merely to the minimal 
concerns of privilege and security but to the creative 
forces latent in all peoples to the enrichment of a world 
humanity. We have heard Marian Anderson and are 
richer for the experience—and stronger, too, if we 
captured the overtones of the inner strength which be- 
longs to those who see. 


LET’S PRACTICE CHRISTIANITY « « + 


A GREAT people is being persecuted today. In many 
countries where Jews constitute a minority—Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania—their lot is 
tragic. How can we help these people? Of course 
they need our protests against brutal intolerance; but 
from Christians they need more than that. They need 

-and we need to make—a humble recognition of the 
fact that we, right here in America, are not without sin 
in our relationship to them. We exclude them from 
our frats, we avoid mingling with them socially, we 
refer to them in disparaging terms, we tolerate them 
individually but berate them collectively. It is an easy 
thing to forget our own shortcomings in condemning 
Hitler's. What the Jews need from us is understand- 
ing sympathy; even more than money, they need our 
friendship. Christianity is a religion of reconciliation 
or it is no religion at all. We talk a lot about the love 
of Christ, but it seldom constrains us. We have the 
idea of brotherhood, but not often do we translate it 
into fact. 








Now it is a dangerous thing to place an idea at the 
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very center of our religious faith and then fail to 
practice that idea. As Johann Roth said (the Jewish 
doctor in Phyllis Bottome’s Mortal Storm): “That a 
I W 1S despised or persecuted is bad for him of course ; 
but it is far worse for the Christian who does it, for 
although persecuted the Jew can remain a good Jew, 
whereas no Christian who persecutes can possibly re- 
main, if he ever was one, a good Christian.” 
Christian students today have ample opportunity to 
include the Jew as never before in the scope of their 
human love. Fortunately, there are numerous points 
at which students may take hold. There is the proposal 
to lift our emigration ban to give 10,000 German chil- 
dren (not all of them Jews) a chance for normal de- 
velopment. Expression of informed opinion is a mighty 
force in getting the necessary legislation. Then there ts 
the University Department of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, with its program of local and 
Also, working through the Inter- 
national Student Service, there are active committees 


regional cooperation. 


raising funds for the bringing of refugee students to 
our colleges in order that they may complete their inter- 
rupted education. Thank God for the opportunities, 
provided by these and similar enterprises, to put into 
It is to the shame 
of the Church that for centuries Jews have been perse- 


practice our Christian idea of love. 
cuted by men supposed to be Christians. 


WHEN TWO MEN MEET. . - 


GOME years ago the Indian Nationalist Movement 
came to a critical stage. An impasse developed. The 
Mahatma, setting aside political and other considera- 
tions, asked for an audience with the Viceroy. Lord 
Irwin welcomed him to Vice-regal Lodge—and all 
India waited while two men talked together. They 
understood one another, these two; for both were men 
of simplicity of life; both had a profound awareness 
of spiritual realities within humans and beyond them. 
Eventually they developed a formula which proved 
satisfactory both to the government and to the Con- 
It signalized the dawn of a period of national 
Two men who could see, and who could 


gress. 
progress. 
break through the formalities of prestige and pride, 
brought a new day. The greater pity that the next 
Viceroy failed to rise to a comparable creative insight 
and action. 

But to return to our day and to the western world. 
Who is Lord Irwin? Behind the swiftly-moving tragic 
European scene he stands—Viscount Halifax. It is 
easy to take sides in contemporary events and to pass 
judgments. It is difficult to preserve balance, to trust 
forces other than the blind power of might, of irra- 
tional force. Can it be that the character of Irwin 
changed with his title? It seems more likely that in a 
vastly confused and complex scene he is trying to find 
new means of opening out a new era. Some day—a 
decade or more hence—we may be able to make a seri- 
ous judgment. After all, it ill becomes those who have 
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long recognized the unchristian and unstable assump- 
tions and actions of the Versailles Conference to con- 
demn uncritically the first significant effort to break 
through the international hate-and-fear motivated im- 
Passe. 

If not today, then on some tomorrow two men will 
meet; and if they be men of simplicity, spiritual insight 
and moral integrity, humanity will be set forward on 
its way. It is worth pondering! 


‘ 
GANDHI'S NEW ROLE... 


FASTING, adherence to nonviolence, spiritual leader- 
ship rather than political—we have learned to expect 
these of Mr. Gandhi. His life and these weapons have 
been largely devoted to causes in British India (that is, 
those provinces where democratic ways have made 
The Indian National Congress has never 
been strong in the native states of which there are 
several hundred. But there is within these states a 
movement which is demanding a larger share in gov- 
ernment. Hereditary rulers still in the saddle; some 
are progressive; many are backward and unyielding. 
Gandhi's latest fast was designed to secure integrity of 
action from one of these Indian rulers. His fast sym- 
bolized a new struggle—that of democracy with autoc- 
racy (not merely foreign imperialism). And Mahat- 
maji brings familiar weapons to this warfare. An era 
of progress in India is not without significance for the 
future of this younger and weaker movement within 
the native states. Nor is it without meaning for us of 
the West. While voices rise to acclaim the futility of 
quiet constructive effort, the progress of India presents 
an inescapable argument for the substantial and ulti- 
mate triumph of soul-force. 


progress ). 


s 
(Our English correspondent writes that the view 
here expressed is rapidly gaining adherents in Great 


Britain.—Ed. ) 


“The significant fact is not that men should hate war, 
but that the more dreadful it appears, the more in- 
evitable it is felt to be. The monster may indeed be 
‘appeased’ for a time by ‘sacrifices’—political, at the ex- 
pense preferably of third parties; strategical, in the 
hope that armaments may manage to give back what 
policy must yield; economic, at the cost of perhaps of 
a shilling on the income tax. But this only postpones 
the decision which this country may have, unpleasantly 
soon, to make—whether there is anything it will fight 
for or not. And Christians for their part will have to 
face the question whether war is indeed the worst of 
evils, and if it is so, upon what grounds they thus re- 
gard it, and how they will face the moral implications 
of this doctrine Perhaps already our hatred of 
war has so armed the forces of ruthlessness that they 
have become irresistible.”—Christendom. 
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Y OUTH AND 
THE CHURCH 





MADRAS confronts world youth with their need for 
and their responsibility toward the Christian Church. 
It is my purpose to cite three cardinal reasons why, in 
the light of Madras, youth needs the Church. Madras 
reveals three traits of the Christian Church which give 
assurance that youth will be at home in its fellowship. 
This for the need of youth. But the Church and youth 
are in mutual need of one another. What then about 
he Church’s need for youth? Youth can help save 
the Church by making more universal and more potent 
those very traits of the Church which attract youth to 
its fold. Madras shows us that the Christian Church 
has strong points which should attract youth. Madras 
also shows us that the Christian Church is not strong 
enough in those strong points. It needs the spirit and 
the vigor of vi uth. 


I. Amazing Unity 

Madras gives an unmistakable picture of the growing 
unity of the Christian Church in this world of increas- 
ing tensions and conflict. While this tragic world splits 
into ever more hostile racial and national camps, the 
Christian Church becomes ever more inclusively united. 
Youth yearns for deep loyalties. And they are being 
fered such loyalties in the form of race, nation, class. 
But is any one of these loyalties inclusive enough fully 
to satisfy the demands of youth? Where, apart from 
the increasingly unified and world-wide Christian fel- 
lowship, can youth find loyalty which is at the same 
time adequately inclusive, all-demanding and ethically 
vigorous ¢ 

The very fact that the conference met is itself elo- 
quent testimony to the growing unity of non-Roman 
Christendom. We live in a day when many disillu 
sioned mortals consider international codperation a 
dying vestige. Think what it means, then, that Madras 
brought together representatives from over seventy 
different nations or separate areas. We live in a time 
when in great misnamed Christian countries (and I 
speak not alone of Fascist nations) racial consciousness 
and prejudice is being fanned to promote discrimina- 
tion and persecution. Think what it means then that 
representatives of practically every race met as brothers 
at Madras and lived together in fellowship. Today all 
of our nations desperately prepare for the ruthless mass 
murder which is modern war. One-fourth of the peo- 
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Thoughts After Madras 


+ 


JACK McMICHAEL 
+ 


ple of the world are directly involved in war. Few 
there are among the thinking who are optimistic about 
the immediate prospects for real peace. Think what it 
means then that during Christmas time there were 
gathered together at Madras men and women from so 
many potentially and actually warring nations, men and 
women bound together by a common supra-national 
loyalty and participating together in a supra-national 
community. There were strong and able delegations 
from both China and Japan. This fact alone would 
make the conference historic. It is, I think, the first 
time that members of warring nations have thus met 
together. So far as I know the Christian Church is the 
only organ in the world through which such a signifi- 
cant fact would be possible. Between those Christian 
leaders from China and Japan there was not one sign 
of bitterness—only goodwill. Powerful forces in our 
world continually teach us how not to trust. The World 
Christian Community tells us that trust of and faith in 
one’s brothers is possible. It proved it at Madras. 
This Christian unity is no abstract ideal but a reality 
with which realistic people must reckon. The ecumen- 
ical Church of Christ is indeed something for which 
we strive. On the other hand, however, it is a living, 
breathing reality of our present day. One need only 
have been at Madras to be completely sure of that. 
As one example of the unity which emerged through 
the struggle of the commissions, let me cite the first 
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FOR THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 
O, God of whom every fatherhood in heaven and on 


earth is named, in whose earthly family there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, male nor female, bond nor free, but only 
children standing in equal need and equally sharing Thy 
fatherly care, grant that Thy Church, being quickened by 
Thy life, may manifest to the world the unity to which 
Thou hast called it in the Gospel of Thy Son, and by the 
fellowship of His disciples bring healing to the world. 
Amen. 


iE ae ' i 
Federal Council Bulletin. 








commission, which dealt with the question of the faith 
by which the Church lives. As John MacMurray and 
others suggest, probably there is no problem about 
which Christian people are more discordant and con- 
fused than the basic question as to just what Christian- 
ity is. But those who sat in this commission witnessed 
the emergence of a miraculous unity on this very ques 
tion. It was not unity through obscurity, nor was it 
unity achieved by fence straddling. It was positive 
unity concerning the main essentials of the Church's 
living and life-giving faith expressed in relevant terms. 
The Christian churches because of Madras are able to 
confront the non-Christian world with one basic Chris 
tian message rather than many conflicting and unbas:c 
ones 

The search for such a faith is the most popular stu- 
dent task in our American Christian student confer- 
ences. Youth the world over hungers for certainty, for 
solid rock on which to base its life, for a cause which 
convincingly demands one’s all, for a faith which gives 
purposefulness to life. What is markedly true of young 
people is true also of all men. “Mankind’s great need 
is for a true and living faith.”” The entire commission 
report deserves careful study by Christians, young 
and old, throughout the world. 

It is important to note that the unity at Madras was 
a unity of equals. There are three important groups 
which shared more fully in the proceedings than was 
true of any preceding world Christian conference: 
(1) the so-called “younger” churches of Asia, Africa, 
Latin and South America, Pacific Islands; (2) women; 
(3) youth. Able, articulate representatives of the 
vounger churches chaired commissions, made valuable 
There was fre- 
quent recognition in commission reports and elsewhere 
of the unique and important contribution to the mosaic 
of world Christianity which can be made only by the 
younger churches. “Christian West versus pagan East” 
thought patterns have been shattered forever. We are 
forced to face the fact that the West is not Christian 
and that the younger churches have taken on the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of full-fledged citizenship in 
the church universal. They are making a great, fresh, 
virile contribution to the life of Christendom. No 
longer can missions be regarded as a one-way channel 
from West to East. After Madras it is necessary to 


contributions in every problem area. 
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think only in terms of two-way channels, from East to 
West as well as from West to East. 

At Madras too, the leadership of women won recog- 
nition. Women administered sacraments, led worship, 
gave plenary talks, chaired commissions, made signifi- 
cant contributions in every problem area. More than 
one commission called on the Christian church to elimi- 
nate from church life those practices which impose sex 
discrimination and inequalities. 

Youth too and especially S. C. M.’ers were more ade- 
quately represented at Madras than in previous confer- 
ences. This increased representation is a cogent reason 
why Christian youth around the world should take keen 
interest in the results and follow-up of Madras. 


II. Healthy Criticism 


A second deep impression is the radical humility and 
searching self-criticism of the Christian Church. This 
points to another reason why the spirit of changing 
youth will be at home in the Christian Church. For 
radical humility and searching self-criticism make static 
self-satisfaction impossible; change plus the desire for 
it hecomes an inherent necessity. 
and actively committed to changes. 


Youth is dynamic 
So is a Christian 
Church which embodies as inherent characteristics rad- 
ical humility and searching self-criticism. Today as 
yesterday the Church gives birth to its own most drastic 
critics. The Church is of necessity its own sharp critic, 
because (together with its members) it is committed 
not to itself, but to the God who judges it. This note 
of introspective objectivity and penitent self-criticism 
runs through all the commission reports. 

| have already asked where on earth could be found 
another world movement which could call together or 
maintain in world fellowship leaders from over seventy 
lands or nations, including representatives of warring 
nations. Now I ask where on earth can be found a 
body so inherently and eternally self-critical and re- 
pentantly anxious for change for the better? It is my 
deep and considered conviction that this fact alone is 
a compelling reason why youth who love change should 
more seriously devote themselves to the service of this 
world-wide Christian enterprise. 


III. Socially Alive 


Sut there is a third important trait of the Christian 
Church which should captivate the mind of youth and 
that is her social concern and passion. There was at 
Madras not only unity on the basic question what our 
faith is, but also on the question of its political, eco- 
nomic, and social implications. If we take the Madras 
reports seriously, we shall have enough to do in the 
realm of social action to keep us busy for years. Re- 
cently I have carefully studied the report of the Second 
World Youth Congress which met last summer at 
Vassar College, New York. Naturally I paid especial 
attention to the already famed Vassar Peace Pact. 
There is nothing that those flamingly idealistic and 
progressive youth said in their Peace Pact that is not at 


(Turn to page 149.) 
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IRON AND BLoop 


BY MURIEL LESTER 


| WANTED to make an objective study of how an 
army in action affects soldiers, women, children and 
noncombatants. So I set out for the Far East. 

In Japan | found no enthusiasm by the people for 
war, though there was plenty of organized flag waving, 
Refusal 
to serve with the forces was almost unheard of. Such 


victory marches and advertising propaganda. 


a stand would bring disgrace on one’s parents, one’s 
family and one’s ancestors; but numbers of men had 
joined the China draft, determined to drop their rifles 
at the first battle, preferring to be shot by their own 
officers rather than to fire on the Chinese. This atti- 
tude was widespread. I was more deeply impressed 
than ever with the selflessness of the Japanese char- 
acter, its loyalty and courage, its devotion to duty. It 
is a privilege to be able to call so many of them friends. 

Hundreds of individuals who cherished independent 
thought had been imprisoned. A teacher had boldly 


lared it unseemly to call school children out to tri- 


dec 
umphal processions when each victory meant death and 
pain to thousands of good men, both Japanese and 
Chinese. 

| found there was deep satisfaction one morning 
when the newspaper reported that the Ford Company 
had granted Japan credits for a hundred million yen. 
This looked like American and Christian approval of 
their program. 

When I urged upon a leading statesman the basic 
injustice of letting their soldiers loose in somebody 
else’s country, he reminded me that for years there had 
been more American and British soldiers than Japanese 
in China. 

What 
could civil ministers do? When a few years previously 
the Minister of Finance had proposed cutting down 


+} 
ul 


Evidently the army held complete power. 


le appropriation for military purposes, his assassina- 
tion followed almost immediately. 

“Come back to us on your way home from China and 
stay longer,” said my Japanese friends both in humble 
and exalted positions. So I promised. 


The Work of Scrap Iron 


On New Year’s Day the steamer sailed up the 
Yangtse-Kiang past shattered buildings, the ruined uni- 
versity, the Japanese flags flying everywhere. From 
the International Settlement one could see the unin- 
habited area on the other side of the river that had re- 
cently been a specially cheerful city. 
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“Japan gets the hate; 
we get the profits.” 








Thousands of Chinese civilians were crowded into 
refugee camps. There were seventeen thousand in the 
one I visited. Their total possessions were with them, 
mostly just a little bedding. Where no bedding had 
been salvaged, the concrete floors struck chill to the 
bones. A bundle of old newspapers was received with 
gratitude. 
pavement. 


Babies were sometimes born on the stone 
The food problem was acute. Only rice 
was provided in many camps. The consequent progress 
of hunger diseases was obvious. The sick room had 
triple rows of beds where death was following on mal- 
nutrition. 

Leaving the shelter of the International Settlement, 
| reached the desolation that was once densely populated 
Shanghai. On previous visits I had seen the gay and 
crowded streets, a veritable network of narrow roads 
lined with little houses, where tradesmen, craftsmen and 
their families lived, each a hive of good-tempered in- 
dustry. Now it was desolation. No house that I could 
see had four walls and a roof. Chinese soldiers lay all 
over the ground. They lay as they had fallen, as though 
asleep. I went from one to another, linking them in 
thought to their mothers, to their homes and to God. 
Strewn all around them were bits of shrapnel. I picked 
one up and gazed at it. 

Was this our scrap iron, British and American scrap 
iron, for which we were getting three times its normal 
price ? I brought the piece home with me to show to 
those double-minded people who indulge equally in 
moral indignation against the Japanese, and in personal 
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gratification for the high price they are getting for 
their old iron. 


‘“‘We Don’t Want to Sell It!”’ 


During the fortnight I spent in Japan on my way 
home | had talks with a good many people, including 
General Araki. Many were deeply concerned at the 
news | brought, for truth is rare and precious in a 
country mobilized for war. I had ample opportunities 
to put forward alternative programs to the militarists. 
1 reminded several of their statesmen that if Britain or 
\merica came into the war, it would be the inflammable 
slum areas of Tokyo and London that would go up in 
smoke, not the well-guarded homes of privileged people. 

\ member of the Diet invited the missionaries to 
meet them and told them that if Christians in Japan 
supported the Government now the Church would have 
a great future; but if they held back and refused to 
help, they would lose their power. How interesting 
such warnings are! The police were issuing a ques- 
tionnaire, trying to find the basis of the Christian faith. 
They had been making an exhaustive study of our re- 
ligion and had concluded that it was against all war. 
How had they discovered that, I asked, a trifle in- 
cre@ulously 
1 was told, to the action of the Church in any one coun 


They had not been limiting their inquiries, 


try but had been seeking to discover what Christianity 
essentially was 

On arriving at Seattle, I heard that the biggest ship- 
ment gf scrap iron ever to leave the Pacific coast was 
just starting for Japan. That meant I had to go to the 
exporting firm and see its representative. I showed my 
bit of shrapnel and told him where I had picked it up. 
He looked embarrassed. Evidently others had gone 
to him on the same errand. 

“We didn’t want to send the stuff. We had to,” he 
said. “We're no worse than the cotton people, the 


gasoline and auto people.” Later he added, “Besides, 


if we didn’t send it, somebody else would.’ 
Isn't it pharisaic to let Japan get the hate, while we 
take the profits ? 


From /t Occurred to Me, by Muriel Lester. 
Brothers, publishers. 


Harper & 


OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST 


luther Tucker cables from China the tragic news of 
air raids upon the new university centers in the inte- 
rior, of the necessity of further migrations, of new 
Studetit re- 
sources are becoming exhausted. The need for our 


refugee problems for exiled students. 


help becomes daily more pressing. 

Thus far this year, 150 of our 800 colleges have 
raised funds for the Far Eastern Student Service Fund. 
A number of these 150, realizing the desperate charac- 
ter of the new situation, are launching new efforts to 
reach higher goals before June. 
$2,000. Colgate aims at $300. Fifty thousand dollars 
is our goal for student relief in China. An educated 
youth is of super importance to China today. Even 
more than man-power, China needs trained leaders for 
the future. 


Yale is driving for 


As a nation we have a responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of Chinese cities; we have a share in the death that 
rains from the skies on Chinese universities. “The 
United States is supplying the Japanese military ma- 
chine with 54 per cent of its essential war materials. 
More than ninety per cent of the oil used in Japanese 
bombing planes comes from the U. S. A. The Jap- 
anese army moved into Nanking and Hankow in Gen- 
eral Motors trucks. Enormous cargoes of scrap iron 
and other materials for the manufacture of death- 
dealing armaments go from our ports each week. As 
American citizens, and as Christians who are committed 
to the achievement of peace, we take immediate action 
to secure a government embargo on goods to Japan.”— 
from a letter to President Roosevelt, sent on behalf of 
the N. I. C. C. Peace Commission by its Chairman, 
Ed Nestingen, University of Wisconsin. 

We can rebuild what we helped destroy. Five 
hundred dollars will build and equip a student hostel 
to care for stranded students. Twenty dollars will 
pay for room and board for a student for a whole year, 
permitting him to carry on his college course. Five 
dollars. provides winter clothing for ten students. 

Write to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for suggestions and 
material for a campaign. Checks may be sent care of 
the Editors who will forward them promptly. 





“THey Wii. ARISE” 


Munich monument depicting the great weight of war on humanity 
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HOw TO KEEP ALIVE WHILE IN COLLEGE 


& 


WALTER G. MUELDER 


THE character and destiny of students and faculty are 
intimately interwoven with the complex fabric of so- 
y, its character, and its fate. Thus a fundamental 
principle undergirding the work of Christian groups on 
the campus is their social responsibility for the character 
yf civilization in the community in which the college is 
located and in the world at large. 

Capitalism and trade unionism, militarism and fas- 


ciety, 


cism, gullevs and unwanted babies, race discrimination 
and public utilities, sharecroppers and new England 
1 these and much more are interlocked with 
r personal attitudes, habits, values, ideals, codes, fra- 
programs. College life not 
nly impinges upon but is continuous with society at a 
When students are sensitive to these 
points of contact, they live in a world of social reality 
That many do not “bother their heads” 
relations is a challenge to the 
For those who in college are in- 


aS att 
textes all 


. ic 1 
io. o — ! 
ternitv lite, and 


campus 
hundred points. 


&. a | 
while in college. 
ese “prosaic 


Christian minority, 


sensitive to this dimension of college experience, are 
likely to be insensitive to this dimension of the social 


And since the 
deepest problems of Christianizing the social order lie 

those relationships just mentioned, the Christian stu- 
dent should become sensitive to and help others face 
this continuity of college and community. But how 
recognize this continuity and work constructively to- 
ward it? 


structure after they have graduated. 


When man 
Therefore, religion re- 


To act religiously is to act dangerously. 
acts religiously all of him acts. 
leases tremendous power. Religion is dangerous be- 
cause of its tendency to other-worldliness, which 1s an- 
other word for enthusiasm for ideals when coupled with 
complete inactivity. And religion is dangerous because 
it is radical. To be radical religiously means going at 
problems in a fundamental way. In the light of the 
highest religious reality no human institutions are final ; 
all must be evaluated critically in the light of these high- 
est values. 

Start Here 


What points of continuity between campus and com- 
munity? To list a few: Plumbing in the fraternity 
house and the plumbers’ union, which probably is affl- 
iated with the A. F. of L. Heat in the classroom and 
the source of the college coal supply and the conditions 
under which it is mined. The place where the coal is 
mined may have some relation to the investigations of 
the La Follette committee. The town newspaper and 
world propaganda, not to speak of who pays for the 
advertisements. College movies; the taxi cab driver’s 
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life; silk dresses and sweat shops; silk stockings and 
Japan. The local R. O. T. C. and national defense. 
The churches and their support from the middle class 
primarily. College professors and civil liberty in Amer- 
ica. College fees, the college endowment, and your an- 
ticipated job in the “American System.” Cotton cloth- 
ing and the plight of the sharecropper. The cost and 
quality of the college milk supply in relation to the 
A. A. A. The professional future of the pre-medic and 
socialized medicine. Professional ambitions in terms 
of the city and rural needs. Teachers’ certification and 
loyalty oaths. Graduate school dreams handicapped by 
poverty and the double standard in men-women rela- 
tions (when the man insists on paying the bills). The 
alumni and the trade unions. 


Next Steps 
Steps which may be taken: 


1. Become informed; Study one or another of these 
problems and do it with a sense of inner urgency. At 
the beginning the immensity of the task seems appalling, 
but confidence and competence come with mastery of 
even a small subject; persistence increases competence 
in other areas. 


2. Get to know labor leaders, social reformers, proph- 


ets of the several races. Bring them to the campus. 
Learn to accept them naturally, as any campus visitor 
or speaker. Make such contacts a normal and usual 
type of relationship. 


3. Start study groups. Examine what it means to be 
a member of the Christian minority. Study the causes 
of tension and struggle in the world; consider the pro- 
posed remedies. Let the group study eventuate in ac- 
tion by the group as a whole when it has become con- 
vinced of its religious responsibility to put into practice 
what intellectually it has been convinced is good. 


4. Accept and develop responsibility for the character 
of life on the campus. Work for clean politics, for wage 
justice among college workers, and for a responsible 
and mature student government. 


5. Make contacts with the national student move- 
ments—the peace organizations; the American Student 
Union; the social action groups in the various church 
denominations. 


6. Learn about and have active relations with agen- 
cies which make for the protection and extension of 
civil liberties in the United States. There are virile or- 
ganizations like the Civil Liberties Union and the Work- 
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FOR COURAGE TO FACE REALITY 


God of all men and Ruler of al! worlds, 
Save us, we pray Thee, from empty sentiment, 
From the impulse to cover naked facts 


With a false clothing of cheap and tawdry affection. 


Give us a resolution to know the truth at any cost, 

And, having known it, to transform it into another truth, 
another realm of reality, 

In which Thy will shall reign; that so cruel facts may be 
seen to be merciful facts, 

And this harsh world become Thy Kingdom of Heaven. 


From “Prayers for | 


r. aa oN 
Use in an indian VColuege. 








ers’ Defense League and the Workers’ Alliance which 
need student interest and support. On the other hand 
the work of these groups will make an interested stu- 
dent appreciate more deeply the meaning of his pro- 
foundest religious values in respect to human personal- 
ity and brotherhood. 


7. Get acquainted with the codperative movement in 
It is as consumers that 
students play their chief economic role while in college. 


this country and in Europe. 


When the group is ready, let it organize a campus co- 
Operative. College coOperatives are important because 
they make students more intelligent as consumers, they 
demonstrate the coOperative way of life, they provide 
active contacts with an important type of democratic 
agency. The cooperative movement is sensitive to labor 
conditions; it makes available data concerning the con- 
ditions under which food, clothing, and commercial ar- 
ticles are made. 


8. Participate in the industrial research groups which 
are promoted by the Student Christian Associations re- 
gionally and nationally; send a delegation to the re- 
gional summer conference; take advantage of the op- 
portunity for representation in such enterprises as the 
Friends Service Camps, summer peace campaigns, etc. 


9. Help bring the local church into the fellowship of 
those agencies and persons who deal with community 
realities. The Christian student can help his church 
face its responsibility for the character not only of in- 
dividuals but of society as such. 


10. Since a Christian world community is clearly an 
inescapable demand on professing followers of Jesus, 
continuity with agencies of all kinds, like the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and the general mis- 
sionary movement should be promoted. 


Nort Adapted from an address at the Blue Ridge Student Conference, 
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RELIGION vs. MATERIALISM 


In a series of surveys Fortune has been sampling 
opinion on the question, “Which do you think the world 
is most in need of today: greater economic security 
for the people of all nations, or more religion?” We 
reprint Fortune's tabulations and comments: 


The forces of religion, both Christian and embattled Jewish, 
have apparently been drawn more closely together recently than 
they have been in many years, in defense of freedom of con- 
science and in presenting a spiritual front to the economic and 
political world crisis. And the baccalaureate addresses de- 
livered to thousands of graduating classes last June gave more 
than usual stress to the world need for a more religious, less 
materialistic view of the problems of today. Fortune asks the 
question above to discover how God and Mammon stack up in 
the mind of the general public. Here are the answers: 


ye 


<U to Over 
Total Ven Women 40 Years 40 


Greater 


economic Se- 
curity for the people 
of all nations ....... 43.1% 51.0% 35.2% 46.9% 39.3% 
More religion ......... 36.5 28.8 44.3 31.9 41.1 
Combination of  eco- 
nomic security and 
SOE eee 3.5 3.0 4.1 3.4 3.7 
CN aves ckcelweenaead 5.3 5.9 4.6 5.3 5.3 
PONt ROOW 66. ccsncees 11.6 11.3 11.8 12.5 10.6 
*“Other”’ includes “peace.” “education,” “honesty,” “better 


government and leaders,” etc. 


Thus material well-being wins over more spiritual life by a 
comfortable margin, but not so wide a margin as one might 
suppose. The elders and the women still cleave to the church. 
So do farm labor, and rural people, and the Negroes, and the 
people of the Southeast where the camp meeting flourishes. 
But barring Negroes, differences are very small by economic 
levels. Religion seems to be no more the poor man’s comfort 
than the rich man’s privilege. Interesting, however, is_ this 
comparison of answers by religious affiliations : 


All Prot- Roman 


estants Catholics Jewish None 
More economic security 39.4% 48.3% 69.6% 51.4% 
More religion ........ 40.8 32.6 10.4 23.5 
Other answers’ and 
don’t know ........ 19.8 19.1 20.0 25.1 


The greater reliance on religion among Protestants than 
Catholics may be accounted for by the fact that Catholics are 
more heavily concentrated in urban centers where economic 
insecurity is a more obvious and dreadful reality than it is 
along the country road. But note that the Jews, whose co- 
religionists abroad are being so ruthlessly dispossessed of their 
worldly goods and means of living, look to religion for succor 
even less than the people who acknowledge no church. 


Extra-curriculars Are Required. Dickinson College 
now makes extra-curricular activities a requirement 
for graduation. A decision which is expected to have 
a two-way effect: hold down the “big shots” and 
oblige the timid ones to participate in activities. “Value 
points” must be earned each year except in freshman 
year, the frosh being restricted to physical education 
as an “extra.” 
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WE LEARN 
By DoInNG 


44 JESUS’ ethic of love lays upon his followers the 
obligation to work for a social order which will make it 
possible‘ for men to live as free, equal, secure, human 
beings, all having the opportunity for their highest de- 
velopment.” So said the students at the N. I. C. C. 
meeting last fall. Further they said, “We are living at 
hen there is less and less liberty and security 
ind equality . The economic crisis in the United States 
and other parts of the world results in widespread 
unemployment, poverty and insecurity. 


1 


a time W 


New concepts 
and new institutions are necessary if we are to have a 
social order which takes care of its people.” 

Paralyzed by the immensity of the problems before 
them and fearful of the harm that can be done by super- 
ficial idealists, many students have given themselves 
up in despair. Others by blundering actions have only, 
succeeded in discrediting themselves and harming the 
things for which they have been working. 

Students must learn to implement their social ideal- 
ism, and acquire effective techniques for social change ; 
they must have knowledge of the whys and wherefores 
of our present society and an understanding of the 
limitations of the men and women who make up any 
society. They must know how to think and how to act. 
They must have courage and insight and persistence in 
the face of defeat. 

Students have not been able to acquire adequate 
knowledge within the walls of the college. A premedical 
or an engineering student finds his course too full to 
include time for the study of society. The social science 
major discovers that the statements on the pages of the 
book do not jibe with the facts of society; what is 
being studied seems dull and unrelated to life. 

The N.1L.C.C. students said, “It is a major responsi- 
bility of the S.C.M. in this crisis of the world to help 
students understand the social and economic forces at 
work and to ally themselves with those which are mak- 
ing for the creation of an economic democracy and the 
maintenance of a political democracy.” 


See for Y ourself 


It is one thing to be sensitive to the wrongs of our 
present society and quite another thing to know how 
to go about being intelligent and informed reformers. 
For some time now educators have been going on the 
principle that the best way to learn is by doing. The 
student Christian Movement has adopted that principle 
and the result has been the social inquiry or project in 
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which students have first-hand contacts with social and 
industrial situations. 

The projects vary in kind. They have included 
studies of the cooperative movement, the coal, steel, 
textile and automobile industries, of labor organization, 
the problems of a region or of a particular town or city, 
and rural problems. Some inquiries are held in the 
summer over a four- to six-weeks period. There are 
individual projects in which qualified students may 
serve a kind of apprenticeship. There are traveling 
seminars and week-end inquiries. Many students each 
summer participate in the Friends’ Work Camps; stu- 
dents and professors attend the traveling seminars of 
the Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Numerous summer industrial inquiries are open to 
interested and qualified students. The inquiry at Scott’s 
Run (West Va.) is illustrative of the kind of expe- 
rience that membership affords. The group obtained 
an understanding of the life and problems of miners 
in an almost derelict area; they lived in the camp, made 
friends with the families of miners and helped in a 
small way by working in playgrounds, in Sunday 
schools and settlement houses. The students’ home dur- 
ing the summer was the meeting place for a discussion 
group which continued after the students left. Later 
some of the members of this group visited the students 
in their colleges. 

Several qualified students spent a month last summer 
working with the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 
They made a survey of health conditions in one of the 
counties. This survey was turned over to the union 
as data for their conferences with the governor’s Com- 
mission on Tenancy. A significant aspect of this group 
was the opportunity it afforded for Negro and white 
students to work together and to live out in practical 
terms the fellowship of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It is one thing to carry out the social ideal to 
which our Movement is committed within the limits of 
a conference. It is quite another thing to attempt to 
implement those ideals in situations where prejudice 
and discrimination prevail. Another student said of 
this same project, “It gave me not only a greater under- 
standing of the tenancy system, but an inspiring vision 
of improved race relations and of socialized religion.” 

What the Textbooks Don’t Say 

These projects enlist the cedperation of professors, 
local labor leaders, businessmen, Chamber of Com- 
merce secretaries, social workers, ministers and_ pol- 
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The Agony of God 


| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am fed, 
Who never yet went hungry for a day. 
| see the dead— 
The children starved for lack of bread— 


| see and try to pray. 


| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am warm, 
Who never yet have lacked a sheltering home. 
In dull alarm 
The dispossessed of hut and farm 
Aimless and “‘transient’’ roam. 


| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am strong, 
With health, and love, and laughter in my soul. 
| see a throng 
Of stunted children reared in wrong 
And wish to make them whole. 


| listen to the agony of God — 
But know full well 
That not until | share their bitter cry— 
Earth's pain and hell— 
Can God within my spirit dwell 
To bring His Kingdom nigh. 
~GEORGIA E. HARKNESS, 


in Federal Council Bulletin 








iticians. The programs include visits to factories, 
union meetings, housing projects and other institutions. 
Every attempt is made to help the group understand 
the larger questions that are involved in the immediate 
problems. 


It is not an easy thing for a group of college stu- 
dents to come into a community for a week-end or six 
weeks’ study of a conflict situation. Quite frequently 
It is to the credit of 
the groups, however, that after the first suspicions have 
been overcome people have come to see that the stu- 


they are viewed with suspicion. 


dents are sincere, that they are not busybodies. Social 
workers, union leaders, businessmen and other citizens 
of the communities have frequently expressed their 
approval of this new venture in education. 


The students have come to see the immensity of the 
problems with which they are dealing and have come 
to feel the need for further study. Then college classes 
assumed new meaning. Facts and figures and ideas 
which had seemed shadowy and unreal, became alive 
and important. “There is more to be experienced in 
a month with the miners than can ever be read in books 
or seen in pictures’ wrote one student. Another 
summed it up: “We were forced to realize our igno- 
rance, but we did not feel futile.” And a Vassar girl 
declared that “This experience has been more signifi- 
cant than all the rest of my education.” 
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THEY WANT TO FIND OUT 


THEY were standing in the aisles to hear ex-Ambas- 
sador Dodd speak; undoubtedly they will form long, 
waiting lines to hear Jan Masaryk tell what he knows 
about the European situation. 

An awakening of public spirited world-consciousness 
among U. C. L. A. students? Is that what this suc- 
cession of well-attended lectures on international affairs 
means? Much as the facts seem to indicate a sudden 
awakening, the truth remains that students only get 
seriously worked up about things that affect them and 
their own lives and actions. And this profound atten- 
tion to international affairs is testimony to their realiza- 
tion that soon they will be called to help their country 
decide its place in a world gone mad. They know, 
further, that if the decision is the same as the one their 
country made in 1917, they and young men like them 
will be the ones called upon to back up statesmen’s 
words with citizens’ actions. 

So they have decided to think about the international 
scene, and to ask themselves questions about it. And 
it is largely to discover the answers to some of their 
questions that they are flocking to hear the series of 
lectures, discussions, forums. 

The first question they are asking is, “Can peace still 
be achieved in Europe?” It is a question which dis- 
plays the tenacity with which they cling to their ideal- 
ism. For it is based on an out-dated hope that human- 
ity will find a way to peace through the codperation of 
the enlightened peoples of enlightened nations. 

The seizure of Czechoslovakia was answer enough to 
that one. But still they ask it, hoping against hope that 
theirs is not a meaningless question. 

Their second query is, “Is there any way in which 
America can act to save Europe from war?” How 
about democratic boycott of the fascist aggressors? 
Checking back upon Hitler and Mussolini, the students 
find that the things these despots hold most cheaply are 
human life and happiness. They would not hesitate 
to sacrifice these two if their nations were threatened 
with a boycott which might topple them from power. 

No, the economic boycott might well be the weapon 
for a secluded America to use. But the first hint of its 
use in Europe would precipitate the general war. 

Their third and most important question is “Should 
America Stay Out of War?” This is the poser. A 
European war would find one side fighting to maintain 
everything for which we have lived and worked, the 
other side fighting to destroy it. There are few issues 
so black on one side, and so white on the other. 

But despite this, the students feel that the United 
States would be committing a terrible blunder by be- 
coming involved in the cataclysm. They feel that their 
country could probably best serve the interests of the 
ideals for which it was founded and for which it has 
lived by staying at home and strengthening and preserv- 
ing its own democracy. 

But he isn’t sure yet if this is sound thinking of 
rationalization. And he is waiting eagerly to learn.— 
California Daily Bruin. 
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Lise Your SUMMER 


(All groups listed in this Summer Directory (with the few 
exceptions otherwise indicated) invite membership of men and 
women of any nationality or race who have the necessary ma- 
turity and academic background. The data about the projects is 
as complete as was possible when this issue went to press, 
since a few groups are not yet final. All sponsors urge early 
application for membership; indeed, the realization of several 
groups actually depends upon enrollment. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the names given, to any student secretary, or to THE 
[NTERCOLLEGIAN.—EDp. ) 


« 
SUMMER CONFERENCES (U S. A.) 


New ENGLAND. Camp O-At-Ka, Me. June 12-19. 
New YorK S.C. M. Silver Bay, N. Y. June 14-21. 
MippLtE ATLANTIC. Eagles Mere, Pa. June 12-18. 
1 SouTHEAST. Blue Ridge, N. C. June 8-17. 
Talladega, Ala. June 8-15. 
CENTRAL. Lake Geneva, Wis. June 11-18 (men). 
CENTRAL, Lake Geneva, Wis. June 20-28 (women). 
SoutHWEsT. Hollister, Mo. June 2-11. 
Rocky Mountarn. Estes Park, Colo. June 9-19. 
Paciric NorTHWEST. Seabeck, Wash. June 10-17. 
AMERICAN YouTtTH ConGress. New York City. July 1-5. (July 
5 is to be American Youth Congress Day at the World’s 
Fair.) 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING 


New YorK PRESIDENTS ScHooL. Training for Christian 
leadership. Academic credit through Columbia University. 
Trips, seminars. Financial minimum $77. July 5-August 11. 
(Katharine Duffield, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 

Estes ParK OFFICERS SEMINAR. Combining employment on 
the grounds with leadership training. June 25-August 25. (Fern 
Babcock, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo.) 

NATIONAL STUDENT LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCE. For 
students and counselors of the three uniting groups of Method- 
ism. Berea, Kentucky. June 12-17. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


New YorK SUMMER SERVICE Group. Seminars, trips, social, 
service. June 28-August 12 or 31. Juniors, seniors, or one- 


year “out.” Scholarship aid to qualified students makes average 
cost $75. (Frank Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New York 
City. ) 

SUMMER Service LaAporatory. San Francisco Bay Area. 


Cooperative living; forums; trips; work with social agencies. 
July 1-31 Fifty-five dollars; some scholarships available. 
(Edwin L. Duckles, 2227 Union Street, Berkeley, California.) 
Boston SUMMER LABORATORY. Study of social and indus- 
al conditions. Approximately $65. July 3-29. (Ann Silver, 
410 Stuart Street, Boston, Massachusetts. ) 


try 
ul 


PHILADELPHIA Service Group. Eight weeks, July-August, 
studying unemployment, housing, industry, church and labor 
movements; discussions; recreation. Assignments to children’s 
camps and other services. About $50; a few scholarships. 
(American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Phila le Iphia, Pa ) 


1 Legal barriers restrict attendance this year to white students. 
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—AND How 


Scotts Run, Morgantown. Mining community, Mononga- 
hela County, West Virginia. Vacation schools, Scotts Run, 
June 12-30. Chestnut Ridge Recreation Center Project, includ- 
ing camps for children and community building construction, 
June 15-September 1. Cost, approximately a dollar a day. 
(Reverend Alfred Lee Klaer, Morgantown, West Virginia.) 





Kansas City Economic Inguiry. Study of social and eco- 
nomic life of a mid-western city. June 20-30. Cost $20 to $30. 
(Lucille Strutman, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Working with Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. Southern Economics Commission. Three weeks in 
July. (Mary Jane Willett, 282 Forrest Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. ) 


Forp PLant. Possibility of placing ten to twelve student 
presidents as workers in the Ford plant. Seminar program. 
(Gayle Lathrop, 40 West Long Street, Columbus, Ohio.) 


GRACE COMMUNITY CENTER CAMP, Denver work camp em- 
ploying student Association officers. July 1-August 15. (Charles 
S. Schwieso, 114 East 9th Street, Topeka, Kansas.) 


TRAVELING SEMINARS. Three groups traveling respectively 
in the South, July 5-30; Pacific Northwest, July 1-31; the 
East, June 22-July 23. Approximate cost $150. (National Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation, 489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, 
Conn. ) 


VoLUNTEER WorK CAmps. Live, work and study in areas 
facing major economic adjustments. Each camp works on a 
new experiment in community reconstruction. Flint, Michigan; 
Penn-Craft, Uniontown, Pa.; T. V. A.,1 Sale Creek, Tenn. ; 
Delta Farm,! Rochdale, Mississippi; Macedonia, Ga.; San 
Pedro, Calif. June 23-August 18. Seventy-five dollars; some 
scholarships. (American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


1 Legal barriers restrict these groups this year to member- 
ship of white students. 
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I D. SUMMER ScHo Laboratory for social action and 


( League 


l 1 en cTfa i 112 | ist 19tl street, New \ rk 


a l ADERS p INST Cra I for active leader 
U ) essive n ements Places ra tew qualified 
ents other t om % Cost $100. June 26-August 14 
P g, New Yorl (Student Leadership Institute, 112 


\W »>S Y 1 SETTLEMENTS. In citv programs LD 
House ! Hull House, Chicago; Henry Street Set 
t New \ rk City K sk House, Ne \\ Orle ans 
t ters thes d « eT tres In city and camp 


P S About 100 students will have an opportunit 
t ‘ e t vVacat t it i ictio1 communities 
ss the United States Cw veeks training, eight weeks 
service in the held ( ost ibout $100 (Harold Chance, 20 
~ 12t street PI 1de ly i Pa 
IN . INTERNAT NA R \ Ns Held at Welles 
¢ Latavette Bethel, Whittier M s ind other college ce 
t Meeting for periods varving ter ys to a mont 
(Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
CHRISTIAN MISSION SERVICE FELLOWSHIP Experience in 
ellowship tha Ss cooperative, interra ial, interdenominational, 
Christia Program is an alternation between community serv 
e and group interchange leas. Happy Valley, Lisle, New 


(DeWitt ¢ Baldwin, 150 Fifth Ave- 


1 


Summer camp with 
! K August 14-20. Somewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest Cost $10 (Howard D. Willits, Y. M. C. A 


Building, Portland, Oregon. ) 


INTER-RAckE, INTER-FAITH CONFERENCI 


KUNKEL SEMINAR Estes Park Bible study for adult 


leaders August 11-21 


WorKSHOP FOR Writers. Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tem Student and professional writers August 27- 
Sept. 15. $30; scholarships 

SOUTHWEST SEMINAR Pine Lodge, New Mexico. August 
1-25 Study of the records of the life of Jesus Cost $35 
(Gus F. White, Mont Belview, Texas.) 

SIERRA SEMINAR. Salmon Lake, near Lake Tahoe. Study of 


the records of Jesus. (Mrs 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif.) 


Paciric Coast SCHOOL FOR WoRKERS 


Elizabeth Boyden Howes, 255 


Full-time academic 


work in labor economics, political movements and allied sub- 


jects; forums and seminars; tutoring. Cost $62.50; an addi 


| 
| scholarship of $60 to be provided to care for a worker 


student (Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif.) 


PenpLte Hitt SUMMER ScHOOI Examination of religious 


and social problems; share in collective group life. Leaders: 
I 


Douglas Steere, Edward Lindemann and others. 


(Pendle Hill School, Wallingford, Pa. ) 
Youtn Camps Sponsored by the International Council of 
Religious Education in coéperation with the Committee on the 
United Christian Youth Movement. Theme: “The Christian 
Modern World.” Lake Geneva, Wis., 
August 21-September 2; Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., August 
7-19. Cost: $24.50. (Ivan M. Gould, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, 


Fritz Kunkel, 


June 29-July 27 


Community in. the 


WorK CAMP ror Democracy. West Park, N. Y. 
and refugee youtl 


American 
for study of democracy; codperative living; 
work; recreation, $65; possibility of sch i August 7 
September 4 Intercollegiate Committee to Aid Student Refu- 
gees, 100 East 42d Street, New York City 


arsnips 
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GOING ABROAD ? 


W. S. C. F. Executive Committee; Bievres, France, July 


11-14. 
FEDERATION CAMP AND CONFERENCE. Nunspeet, Netherlands. 
(All student delegates to the Amsterdam World Conference, 
whether included in the W. S. C. F 
invited to both the Camp and the Conference. ) 
3-7: Conference, August 7-11. 
Britisu S. C. M. 
July 25-31 
Dutcu S.C. M. Nunspeet, August 2-10 
Other national conferences, dates to be announced 


delegation or not, are 
Camp, August 
General, 


Swanwick; Study, July 15-24; 


Economics SEMINAR. Dr. and Mrs. Harold Colvin, leaders. 
Europe, cooperating with the Eddy Seminar and including the 


Amsterdam Christian Youth Conference. $489. June 24- 
August 15. 
INTER-AMERICAN STUDENT CONFERENCI Havana, Cuba. 


Preference given to campus representatives. Costs: round trip 
from New York by boat, $150; train, $125; bus, $90. Ap- 
proximate dates, August 26-September 9. (United Student 
Peace Committee, 8 West 40th Street, New York City.) 
Traveling 2,500 miles; studying social 
Six semester hours, six hours 
One hundred twenty-five dollars 
July 17-August 24. 


MEXxIco SEMINAR 
life, culture, current problems 
credit, Texas Tech College. 
round trip from San Antonio 
A. J. Balm, Lubbock, Texas. ) 


Co6PERATIVE CONFERENCE Tour. Nova Scotia, St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, headquarters; visiting coopera- 
tives and Credit Unions. August 21-September 2. Sixty-seven 
dollars, less $15 when member uses own car. (Codperative 
League of U. S. A., 167 West 12th Street, New York City.) 
Stupy Courses FoR ForeiGNers. European universities. (In- 
stitute of International Education. 2 W. 45 St., New York City.) 


( Professor 


THE Trip Los. Sailings on tramp steamers, eoing every- 
where. Tramp Trips, Inc., 270 Broadway, New York City. 


Catalogue, 10c 
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THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


AFRICA 


One of the most interesting delegates to Madras was 
Miss Mina Soga. She is a native Bantu and a member 
of a royal African family. Her work has been that of 
a Christian teacher in the Cape Province, and her 
introduction to Americans through the post-Madras 
conferences across this country will be an eye-opener 
for many persons. 


Miss Soga and others from Africa were chosen to 
attend Madras by the Christian Council of South 
Africa. On the one hand, it is one of the latest links 
in a chain of cooperating councils around the world 
which are drawn together in the work of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. On the other hand, the 
Christian Council of South Africa increasingly corre- 
lates the work of some 1,300 institutions and 3,500 
professional Christians. 


Most of us have a stereotyped and quite inaccurate 
idea of what Africa is like. Few of us would have 
thought slums to be a problem there. Yet they are. 
Mrs. Muriel Toms of Capetown is now in the United 
States studying poor housing and related subjects. (One 
is tempted to make the obvious remark that she came to 
a good place for her study). But she might well rather 
teach than learn. For in the last ten years she and 
three others have done work resulting in the construc- 
tion of 3,000 modern brick cottages, preferred by South 
\fricans to apartments. 


WHAT OF KAGAWA? 


It is a significant tribute to the great Eastern Chris- 
tian that in Student Christian groups of whatever de- 
nomination or shade someone asks, “What’s Kagawa 
doing now ? 


working out? 


How’s his evangelical-cooperative venture 
What’s he writing now?” 


The Reverend A. M. Chirgwin, in the British Weekly 
(October 20, 1938) tells of an interview with Kagawa 
at home. No longer able to live in the Tokyo slums, he 
has been forced by his physical condition to live on the 
outskirts of the city. There, in a humble home, he 
spends much of his time in an ascetically furnished 
study lined with books from floor to ceiling. 


Over teacups served by Mrs. Kagawa, the bespec- 
tacled gentleman told of his newest book—a life of 
Christ He has just been working on 
“what Japan 
needs is redemption and remission of her sins. Japan 
can't win. Nobody can.” That such statements can 
be mace by Kagawa, in Japan, is an indication of his 


in fiction form. 
the chapter in which it is brought out that 
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MINA SoGA 


She came to the U.S.A. 
for a speaking tour 
from South Africa 

via Madras 





position of unique influence. The Japanese people read 
eagerly everything he writes. 

The times are unfavorable for evangelism, he says: 
“The people’s minds are too distracted for preaching 
to be much good.” Kagawa thinks best results come 
out of evangelism through the codperatives, which now 
have six and a half million members. 


Kagawa San made a distinctive contribution at Ma- 
dras. His spare time was spent in original research on 
Buddhist architecture in the land of Buddhist origins! 


A DEMONSTRATION 


An impossible label has come into use in France: 
“Christian Antisemites.” French university circles are 
being swept with a wave of antisemitism. So the 
French S. C. M. -organized a public meeting, hired a 
lecture hall for six hundred people, covered walls with 
posters, distributed eighteen thousand programs. They 
wished this meeting to be an affirmation of the Chris- 
tian view on race relationships. 

The Antisemites didn’t even react. It has been sug- 
gested that perhaps they could not grasp the issue, on 
the strictly religious level upon which the discussion 
But Jewish students, Zionists and Marxists, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to deny that there 


Was set. 


was a Jewish question and a Jewish nation. 

A French Student Christian Movement secretary 
“We don’t know what the 
results will be. We don’t know if Christian Antisemites 


says regarding the meeting: 


have been convinced of the fallacy of their position. 
What we do know is that for us members of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement the call to evangelism has 


become stronger as a consequence of this meeting.” 
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This event brings out clearly a problem which is too 
little 


e recognized; namely, that the Christian who acts 
upon his convictions and stands for the liberation of 
any oppressed group must run the risk of being under 
the fire even of that group, if they cannot accept the 
religious principles upon which the Christian takes his 
stand for them. 


EXPERIMENT 


In the southwest of England, near Ashton Keynes, 
there is a community of German ex-patriates who emi- 
grated in 1936. This little colony in the Cotswolds, 
known as Bruderhof, harbors forty families. The in- 
dustrious people have made the project thrive. One 
hundred out of 300 acres are under cultivation; the 
rest of the land is occupied by buildings and given to 
stock raising. 
do laundering, 
men engage in the agricultural tasks and in the crafts 


Goods are owned in common; women 
gardening, and teaching of children; 


of the community. 

Bruderhof is characterized by a vital religious-Chris- 
tian atmosphere. A Scottish Student Christian Move- 
ment Secretary writes that he went to the community 
with the notion that he was to find it “idealistic, opti- 
mistic, and liberal, with no real revolutionary signifi- 
3ut he found that the people knew all about 
“They saw how they were caught up in an 
evil system. They even sold their milk and beautiful 
wooden bowls to it.” 

“We were asked what we thought about the Bruder- 
hof,” writes Lewis Davidson in the British Student 
Movement. “I got in my piece about escapism and the 
need for people in the world doing things. They asked 
me right off what I was doing. I said I studied the 
situation. ‘And what have you discovered?’ they asked. 
Sut what was I doing?” 


EDMONTON MOSQUE 


Many of us have been thinking in terms of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity, and it is well for us to keep in 
mind the fact that the other historic religions are grow- 
Islam and Christianity vie with one another 
for the position of “most missionary” religion. In 


North America, we have been acquainted with com- 


cance.” 


sin, too. 


It wasn’t easy to say. 


ing apace. 


munities of Moslems in some of the larger cities of the 
United States of America. In Canada last year work 
was begun on the first Mohammedan mosque to be 
built in that Dominion. To be opened next November, 
it will be a rather modest affair costing about $6,000. 
In Edmonton, where the mosque is being built, there 
are 150 of the approximately 2,000 Mohammedans of 
Canada. 


SOCIAL STRAW? 


Interesting, if true, is this commentary by a writer in 
Indian Social Reformer, Bombay weekly : 

“Students today, in India, have come to look upon 
their colleges as laborers consider the factory in which 
they happen to be working. A good number of student 
strikes may be traced to this commercial view of the 
seats of learning.” 
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Under Fire 

In 1932 the publication of Re-Thinking Missions—A 
Layman’s Inquiry After One Hundred Years caused a 
stir. Only a few INTERCOLLEGIAN readers will remem- 
ber back that far, to the section on the study of clinical 
work by American medical missions in the Orient. 
“The days of the pioneer are past,” said the report, 
“and the professional work of the modern missionary 
medical centers is too often inferior to the near-by gov- 
ernment and other non-missionary hospitals whose 
creation their example inspired.” 

It seemed a foregone conclusion that the process of 
devolution had now gotten a good start, that educational 
as well as humanitarian functions were now to pass out 
of the hands of the Church. The Commission on the 
Laymen’s Inquiry did not pretend to foresee events of 
the past few years. But war has created new frontiers 
and Christian hospitals have been called upon for serv- 
ices of enormous dimensions. The Central China hos- 
pitals have increased their capacity to four thousand 
Hospitals have been moved three times in as 
many months. Nurses remain at their posts during air 
raids; surgeons are operating continuously for hours. 
When the story is written it will tell of these new serv- 
ices, calling for the ultimate in skill and devotion, called 
forth under the pressure of war. 


beds. 


Intercommunion 

The Indian Student Outlook devoted a recent issue to 
an interesting series of articles dealing with the question 
of Intercommunion. Painful has been the spiritual 
conflict through which the Indian Movement has had 
to pass in discussing this question. It is a matter for 
congratulation that it has been possible to get all points 
of view expressed so clearly, positively and yet ami- 
cably. After a useful “charge” by Augustine Ralla 
Ram on how to study the question, there follow six 
articles on the Pauline, Anglican, Roman Catholic, Syr- 
ian Orthodox, Lutheran and Free Church views of the 
sacrament. These are positive expositions of profound 
theological convictions and intuitions written by those 
who share them. An attempt has been made to write 
in nontechnical language; the subject is difficult, but 
the writers have succeeded so well that any student who 
is prepared to take a little trouble should find them 
intelligible and stimulating. 

The remaining nine articles deal more directly with 
the subject of “Intercommunion.” In this debate a 
Congregationalist, two Methodists and a Swedish Lu- 
theran take part in addition to other members of the 
churches represented in earlier articles. B. L. Rallia 
Ram of Lahore sums up wisely. One section is worth 
quoting, as it illustrates exactly the spirit in which the 
whole number has been conceived and written: “Un- 
der all circumstances it is necessary to avoid contro- 
versy likely to weaken the bond of Christian fellow- 
ship which is the strength and the raison d’étre of the 
Student Christian Movement. This cannot best be 
done by avoiding, ignoring or minimizing all differences, 
but by understanding the reasons which divide and 
by respecting the honest scruples of others by good 
will and toleration.” 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 





SPECIAL DAYS 
IN APRIL 
April 20—Peace Demonstration at 11:00 a. m. 


April 30—Participation with Chinese and Japa- 
nese Christians in a period of prayer. 











APRIL 30th 


Sino-Japanese Day of Prayer. Responding to a 
cable from Luther Tucker, Christian groups are request- 
ed to join on April 30th in a special service of prayer 
for guidance out of the cumulative tragedy of war and 
destruction in the Far East. (A service outline may be 
secured from any student secretary or from the editors. ) 
Christian groups in the U. S. A. may wish to culminate 
such a service with the formulation of a message to be 
sent to: Luther Tucker, 131 Museum Road, Shanghai, 


China. ‘‘That all may be one.” 


OUR CHRISTIAN PURPOSE 


A National Commission on “Our Christian Purpose” 
is doing an important and much needed piece of work, 
at the request of the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council. 


Under the co-chairmanship of Ernest Bigelow, Woos- 
ter, and Patricia Crew, Oberlin, the group brings to- 
gether students, professors and Christian Association 
secretaries in a joint search. An excerpt from a sum- 
mary of the discussion at the first meeting of the Com- 
mission follows: 

Students today are interested in religion but there 
appears a disturbing ignorance and confusion about 
what religion is. The Bible and its relevancy for indi- 
viduals, and society is not well known. Students are 
not deeply rooted in the Christian tradition. They lack 
a scale of values. Their lives lack stability and inner 
security. Their interest in religion is often self-cen- 
tered, growing out of the sense of inner confusion and 
insecurity. 

If students are interested in religion how can that 


mn 


nterest be developed and made more vital? The fol- 
lowing suggestions were made: 
a. Courses in Religion and Philosophy. Students 


come to college with a second-hand religion. The 
college courses in Religion and Philosophy can aid 
the student to develop for himself a Christian 
philosophy of life. It was indicated that often 
religious courses were intellectual and_ historical, 
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unrelated to life problems, and therefore non- 
conducive to this outcome. 


A second suggestion was that the influence of a 
fellowship in a purposive group helped students 
to life on a higher plane and to augment their 
religious development. 


c. Third, the friendly counsel and example of Chris- 


tian faculty and students often results in religious 
development. 


Finally, religious experience grows through recog- 
nition of one’s own inadequacy and the breakdown 
of self-centeredness. 


* 
IN THE REGIONS 


THE SOUTHEAST 


Religious Emphasis Weeks. Harold Bosley of Balti- 
more and Arthur Raper of Atlanta were leaders during 
Religious Emphasis Week at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in January. 

The Y. M. C. A. of North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh sponsored a Religious Emphasis Week in early 
February. Meetings were held each evening with Dr. 
Vernon P. Bodein of Blacksburg as platform speaker. 
During the day there were special Freshman Assem- 
blies; after the evening program informal faculty 
smokers and discussions in fraternity houses were 
scheduled. 


Race Relations Sunday, February 12. Continuing an 
idea initiated last year, the Greensboro Intercollegiate 
Commission on Race Relations, cooperating with the 
Guilford County Interracial Committee, sponsored a 
choral concert in which the choirs or glee clubs of the 
seven Negro and white colleges of this area participated. 
The concert, open to the public, had the leadership of 
the nationally known musician-composer, Dr. Nathaniel 
Dett of Bennett College. 


Religion and the World Crisis was the theme of 
Guilford College’s Spiritual Emphasis Week in which 
Dr. and Mrs. Hornell Hart of Duke were leaders. 
Daily open meetings, seminars, luncheons, personal con- 
ferences, and book exhibits were used effectively. 
Throughout the week the “Y” published a Gazette to 
announce the daily program and bring comment upon 
the most important events and speeches. Students refer 
to the week’s program as “the most effective they have 
known the Christian Association to sponsor.” 


An economics commission at Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College meets regularly with the Industrial Girls’ 
Club of the city Y. W.C. A. After study of the report 
to the President on “The Economic Condition of the 
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South,” the group is now concentrating, with leader 
ship from an expect in a near-by college, on the rural 
problem. The combination of the commission with the 
industrial club helps relieve collegiate “scholastic seclu- 
sion,’ say students from R. M. W. C. 

The Chapel at Duke University, established last year, 
now has a membership of 800 students from both the 
Jewish and the Christian faiths, and is seeking to corre 

ite more closely the work of campus religious organ 
izations with the church. The chapel board made up 
of student and faculty representatives together with the 
Dean of the Chapel acts as a board of elders in form- 
ing the policy and planning the Chapel programs. The 
Chapel is doing much toward creating a spirit of toler- 
ance on the University campus. 

Reading Party. Feeling a definite need for study 
and thought away from the campus, the Y. W. C. A. 
cabinet at Woman's College, University of North Caro 
lina, is having a week-end Reading Party at a near-by 
camp in the early spring. The Hazen Books on Reli- 
gion will be used as the basis of reading and discussion, 
and a recreational program is planned. 

SUSANNAH THOMAS. 

Woman's College, University of N.C. 


“As man develops personally and socially, he responds 
to the facts of life in science, art and religion.”—Sher- 


wood Eddy. 











American Youth Campaign to 
Aid Spanish Refugee Children 


WE CANNOT 
LET THEM DIE! 


Your Contribution Weans Life 


@ This is an appeal to the Youth of America to 
save the Spanish Child Refugees who must have 
food, shelter, clothing and medicine immedi- 
ately. Hundreds are dying daily. We cannot 
turn our backs on their suffering. They are the 
victims of a ruthless war of aggression. We 
must help them now. 


A MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
SPANISH REFUGEE RELIEF 


Send your contribution to 


Youth Division, North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Rocky MOUNTAIN 


Regional news. Plans are under way for a second 
estes Leadership Seminar to be held in July and 
August at Association Camp, Estes Park, Colorado. 
This seminar, which is a co6perative project of the 
Rocky Mountain and Southwest Regional Student 
Christian Movements, is one which provides S. C. M. 
leadership training and summer work jobs for incom- 
ing officers in the two regions. The employed staff of 
\ssociation Camp (conference and vacation center 
owned by the West Central Area Y. M. C. A.) is 
chosen by the Camp Director in consultation with the 
regional secretaries. An attempt is made to choose 
those underclassmen who will be in positions of leader- 
In addi- 
tion to their daily work in camp they meet in seminar 


ship in local Associations the following year. 


three periods a week to study, discuss Association 
techniques, and delve into the philosophy of religion. 
\t last summer’s seminar the discussions during the 
first period were based on Sharman’s Jesus As Teacher; 
the second month John Thompson (Norman, Okla.) 
led the group. 
members of the seminar has been reflected on local 


The growth in religious experience by 


campuses this year in the superior jobs they are doing. 


Creative Leisure. A Folk Festival, under the direc- 
tion of Anne Schley Duggan, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, will reign on the University of Kansas 
campus early next fall. Students and adults in the 
Rocky Mountain and Southwest Regions will be doing 
“Paw Paw Patch,” “Life on the Ocean Wave,” “O 
Susanna,” and “Birdie in the Cage” all next year, as 
well as the authentic folk dances that Dr. Duggan will 
bring back from Europe this summer. 


Local news. A Seminar on Social Relations, the 
program of which is to suggest the content students 
desire in a curriculum course on marriage and family 
relations, was held recently at K. U. Planned by a cam- 
pus-wide student-faculty committee (at the instigation 
of the Y. M.-Y. W. following the University Christian 
Mission), the Seminar has met with cordial approval 
of Administration officials, who intend to study it, pre- 
paratory to setting up a curriculum course. The pro- 
gram called for addresses by Paul Popenoe on “Youth 
Faces a World of Change,” “Looking Forward to 
Marriage” and “Making Marriage a Success.” Small 
groups were to discuss “The Biological Background of 
Marriage,” “The Psychological Differences Between the 
Sexes,” and “Marriage Day by Day.” The psychiatrist 
on the staff of the university health service gave lec- 
tures on “Growing Up Emotionally,” “Psychology of 
Adolescence,” “Mental Hygiene of Everyday Living,’ 
and ‘“‘Mental Hygiene of Marriage.” Students enrolled 
for the seminar paid a small registration fee. 
; os , ELLEN PAYNE. 

Kansas University. 

a 

“The Church cannot create a new society, but it cam, 
as Andre Philip has said, create the creators of a new 
society."—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
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SOUTHWEST 


A significant survey has been made by the S. C. A. at 
Texas Tech, among the Negro population of adjacent 
Lubbock. One hundred families were interviewed ; 
the results gave a fair and reasonably complete picture 
of the economic and social conditions under which 
Negroes live in‘that city. The findings were synthesized 
into a composite “typical” family and during Race- 
Relations Week it was planned to present a dramatiza- 
tion of an interview with this “family.” Tabulated re- 
sults of the survey provide information on housing, in- 
come, diet, education, occupation, medical care, ete. 


A bill to establish a voluntary R. O. T. C. at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has passed the subcommittee and whole 
committee (Military Affairs) of the state legislature. 


lhe picture (above) represents a piece of work done 
by a craft group at the 1938 Hollister student con- 
ference. James Howarp. 
University of Texas. 


MippLte ATLANTIC 


Pocono Conference. The week end of March 3-5 was 
a red-letter one for students in this region. It was the 
annual intercollegiate conference (held this year at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa.) to which we all look forward for 
the entire year. The topic was timely and challenging: 
“The Christian Community and the Modern World.” 
The idea is that Christians, if they are to influence the 
course of events, are challenged with the necessity of 
knowing, of speaking and of demonstrating. 


Retreats for Training. To initiate new officers and 
cabinets into the fold gradually and more efficiently, 
the Regional Council is holding a series of training con- 
ferences at different colleges during April. The vari 
ous areas will meet separately, utilizing willing cam- 
puses, and the regional secretaries will go from one to 
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the other to correlate the programs and lay the founda- 
tions for the Eagles Mere Conference of the entire 
region in June. We are all glad these training con- 
ferences are being held; doubtless they will be a long 
step toward better local organization. 

The regional staff—employed secretaries, student 
pastors, directors of religious education—attended a 
retreat March 28-29 to keep in touch with each other 
and with the work throughout the region. Professor 
Richard Niebuhr of Yale Divinity School will meet 
with the group on this “first annual.” 





Post-Madras. The Federation of Churches decided 
that the students in and around Philadelphia should 
have the privilege of hearing the Post-Madras speak- 
ing team in a meeting all their own. So they gave us 
Friday afternoon and early evening February 10, and 
told us to see that students took advantage of the op- 
portunity! The notice was short but about 130 students 
came out, and they were very glad they did! The 
conclave was held at Temple University and three 
Madras speakers interpreted that important confer- 
ence. They were: Professor P. S. Hsu of Yenching 
University, Miss Sircar of the Student S. C. M. of 
India, and Professor Gonzalo Camargo of Mexico. We 
had dinner together, and felt that even without the 
speeches the evening would have been worth while for 
it is not often that one sees three countries so ably 
represented at a student meeting. JANE POLING. 

Ursinus. 





When the cabinet asks 


“What shall we 
do about the Freshman ?” 


the answer is, naturally-- 
Use the 


Freshman Number of 
The Intercollegian 


Ready September fifth 


with valuable material 

to help the freshman under- 
stand his college and to help 
the college understand 

the freshman. 


° 


Order NOW: 25 for $3.75; 100 for 
$13.00; 500 for $50.00. 
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LISES OF A RELIGIOUS RECORD CARD 


A PROGRAM PAPER 


I 


PAOST college and university Associations include 
among their records a religious census card. This card 
varies in form and content, ranging all the way from 
merely an indication of church preference to a check- 
list recording a wide variety of past activities and inter- 
Hi-Y, Girl 
At Washington Univer- 
sity we have found that when full information is given 
these cards are useful for an over-all picture of the 
students’ interests and also as data for personal coun- 
Since the cards are filled out under the pres- 
sure of registration week, it should be remembered that 
the information may not be wholly dependable or fully 
complete ; 


ests, for example: Reserves, scouting, 


hobbies, fraternal affiliation. 


seling. 


nevertheless certain useful facts can be 
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gleaned from it. The card used at W. U. follows: 
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It will be seen that there are three major divisions: 
Vital Statistics, (age, name, sex and address); High- 
school Activities and Interests; Activities (church, 
skills, hobbies). A check-list records interest in various 
high-school activity areas. The numbers at the top of 
the card classify the information on the card. Thus, 
each number and corresponding hole represents an 
item on the card. For example, if the student checks 
an interest in scouts, number five is cut. The cut makes 
possible a quick method of sorting the cards according 
to the items checked. By inserting a pin through hole 
number five and pulling up, the names of all students 
who indicated interest in scouting are accessible in the 
cards that remain. Rearranged into three piles (slight- 
ly, average, and very active) the grouping of the cards 
reveals the extent of activity. It might be desirable to 
prepare a special set of queries for the cards which the 
freshmen will fill out. 
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Beware of generalizations in interpreting the infor- 
mation given. For example, when men and women are 
contrasted in terms of the card items, it is impossible 
to guess how great the differences in percentages must 
be to eliminate error. Slight differences should not be 
assumed to be significant. The technique is a rough 
one, meriting only a general interpretation. 


Uses of the Information 


Besides their usefulness in gaining an over-all picture 
of the student body, the cards may also be put to work 
in the following ways: 


Cumulative Personal Record. The back of the card 
may be mimeographed into a personal data sheet. Space 
may be provided for notations on counseling work and 
the resulting record may form the beginnings of a 
cumulative record of each student. The validity of the 
card should be partially checked as individual work 
proceeds. 


Restudy of Association Program. As students are 
assimilated into program activities on the basis of the 
card information, their numbers and preferences may 
serve as data for a reéxamination of the Association’s 
present activities and the planning of new ones, if 
needed. It is assumed that well planned voluntary ac- 
tivities offer to students sources of continuing happiness 
through hobbies and cultural pursuits, opportunities for 
informal education and a way of exploring vocational 
possibilities. 


An “Interest Graph.” A graph might be made for 
each student, and the students classified according to 
patterns of interests. The findings may suggest changes 
in present practices of work or may call for new tech- 
niques or emphases. 

Additional Data. The cards will be helpful in re- 
search in such fields as: the effect of college upon 
expressed interests of students, the relationships of 
expressed interests of students to such factors as 
grades, to later actual activity and leadership, etc. 

L. RENE GarENnNIE. 

Washington University. 


I] 


§ OFFER two comments with regard to the card in 
use at Washington University: 

(1) Classifications of a students’ interests made in 
freshman year (by means of the indentations at the top 
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of the card) are likely to be misleading by junior or 
senior year, so that the carefully compiled information 
would then be out-of-date. 


(2) We find it more important to have on the card 


a student photograph for purposes of recognition and 
identification than much of the other information. 
The following card we think is too complicated, but 
we have found it practical within the limits of our time. 
Forrest D. Brown. 
Bucknell. 


Parse eisicizrtistsiwviuninvtis 


9 Pret 





— Religion 
Course. 


Nationality 


— Dead or sep 








Percentile rank 


Psych test Rank in class College average | | | 


ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE = 





‘ covaninf | | 1} 





The upper corner of this card has a space for a photograph. 
The reverse side asks these queries: Are your resources suff- 
If sufficient, how much 

If self-supporting, in 
whole or in part, what is your plan for meeting your expenses? 
Have you already made definite arrangements for carrying out 
these plans? What employment have you had during school 
these last two years? What during vacation? 
anyone dependent upon you for support? 


nt 


cient to meet your college expenses ? 
money will you have available in fall? 


Do you have 
What training and 
Relatives at this college? 
Number of sisters? Brothers? Conferences attended? Travel? 
Prizes or honors? 
Amount? Deficiencies? 
magazines read? 


experience have you had in work? 


What scholarships have been awarded you? 
What you like best? Books and 
Why you came to college? Remarks. 


Modern Bondage. A new type of bondage which 
asserts more rights than were enjoyed by slave owners 
of a century ago, is the modern machine system which 
puts the burden of salvaging its human wreckage upon 
society in general. 

These instances of the displacement of workers by 
machines are culled from a list published in the New 
York Times: In 1930 about 250 men finished 100 
motor blocks in a unit of time. Now nineteen finish 
250 in the same time. A device operated by liquid air 
puts ring-inserts in cylinder blocks and reduces labor 
costs sixty per cent. In 1929 the labor cost of one 
manufacturer’s door was $4; now it is fifteen cents. 
If used full time, an automatic buffer in a hardware 
plant can displace fifty men. Welding machines en- 
able three men to do what nineteen did six weeks ago. 

Since 1929 this displacement has been steadily in- 
creasing. Labor-saving devices, used to reduce pro- 
duction costs, have laid off men much faster than it is 
possible to find employment for them. Upon society 
are thrown the helpless victims of this system. Why 
should not industry itself assume full responsibility, 
counting the human wreckage as a part of its produc- 
tion costs?—The Oklahoma Daily. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 
Edited by Rosert G. ANpRuS 


T HE Student Departments of the three uniting Meth- 
odisms are planning a National Student Leadership 
Training Conference at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
June 12-17, 1939. One student and one counselor will 
be invited from the church colleges and universities of 
the uniting Methodisms and from all Wesley Founda- 
tions in state and independent institutions. The plan 
will bring together approximately 400 students and 
counselors in the most significant student leadership 
training conference ever held under the auspices of 
Methodisms. Outstanding personalities in the campus 
and church field have been invited to give leadership to 
this conference. 


BEGINNING May 1, Reverend Robert B. Giffen will 
become Campus Secretary for the University Christian 
Mission. Most readers are familiar with the significant 
work of this Mission, which is sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the University Commission 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council. Mr. Giffen 
is at present serving the students of the University of 
Chicago as executive secretary of the Interchurch 
Council, which he organized in 1937. He has been 
released from his responsibilities at Chicago for a year 
so that he may give leadership to the preparation for 
the university missions to be held in the academic year 
1939-40, 


T HERE was a time—not long ago—when people were 
not much interested in “creeds.” They said that Chris- 
tianity is a “way of life” and that if only one lives 
rightly it does not matter what he believes. That time 
is gone now, or is rapidly passing. Today, when Chris- 
tian faith is confronted by rival secular “faiths” we see 
clearly that unless Christianity is an accepted “way of 
thought” it will not long be seriously followed as a way 
of life. We see that what one really believes matters 
more than anything else in the world. Communism is 
not merely a “way of life”; 1n its own way it is a creed, 
although a false one. It believes that the ultimate 
reality in the universe, the determiner of destiny, is 
economic forces. Naziism is not merely a “way of life”; 
it, too, is a creed. It believes that the ultimate reality, 
the determiner of destiny, is racial blood. Neither Com- 
munism nor Naziism pins its hopes merely on human 
desires; both demand that men commit their lives to 
something absolute, something greater than themselves. 
In such an hour the greatest need for the Church is to 
lay fresh hold on the central doctrines of its own faith 
and to show that its creed is a deeper and truer inter- 
pretation of reality than the creeds of its rivals. It is 
not enough to think of Christianity as an ethic; it must 
be seen as a Gospel—good news about the very nature 
of the universe.—Federal Council Bulletin. 





GIX students of Chicago Theological Seminary are 
developing a unique project in religious drama for next 
summer. Traveling by car and trailer they will visit 
summer conferences from Iowa to West Virginia. 
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OBERLIN 
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ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of AM., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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They will demonstrate the power of religious drama 
in church and educational programs; they will conduct 
discussion groups and teach classes in drama and in arts 
and crafts. Their plan is endorsed by the Midwest 
Commission on Christian Education as well as by the 
seminary. Conference leaders who are interested should 
address: Robert Satterlee, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago. The students are asking only their expenses. 


@ HURCH membership in the United States increased 
twice as fast as the population in 1937, and there was 
a gain of 963,396 in church members, according to a 
recent report prepared by Herman C. Weber, D.D., 
editor of The Yearbook of American Churches. The 
churches’ total membership is given as 64,156,895, the 
membership thirteen years of age and over as 52,379 
579, and the number of churches as 248,410. Ninety- 
seven and three tenths per cent of the total membership 
is in fifty larger bodies—all with membership of 50,000 
or over. The small bodies—approximately 160—ac- 
count for only 2.7 per cent of this great church popula- 
tion. Moreover, the former total of 212 national bodies 
has been reduced by “mergers and disappearances” to 
200. 


ONE of the most impressive illustrations of the new 
spirit of goodwill and understanding between Catholics 
and Protestants is the public statement made by the 
Most Reverend John A. Duffy, Bishop of tne Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Buffalo, supporting the annual 
financial campaign of the Buffalo Council of Churches. 
Writing to Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, President of the 
Buffalo Council, the Roman Catholic prelate said, in 
part: 


“All who live in the hope of unity in the bond of peace 
have prayed that generous souls would find a way to bridge 
differences, and to build an instrument through which a 
united Protestantism might effectively use its power in the 
common good. These are spacious days in which littleness 
ought to find no place. The feuds of past years, the ancient 
hates, can serve only to blind us to the needs of this hour. 
Let the dead bury their dead and let us who are the living, 
whatever be our religious beliefs or political opinions, salute 
with the kiss of peace those who, holding fast to the essen- 
tial principles, can yet work together for the common good 
of all.” 


A MINISTER at seventy looks at life: “After all, as 
I think about three score and ten, I feel natural. I do 
not find myself wishing for another opportunity. I am 
glad for a clear mind and a sound body. I find myself 
giving a place to the church that I did not think of ten 
vears ago. The work of the church still presents @ 
challenge to me. I look back over the past with the 
spirit of gratitude to God. I face the future with cour- 
age, hope and assurance.” 
n 
Democracy cannot exist without education. The opposite is 
also true. Education cannot grow and flourish without democracy. 
In the dictatorships we find that propaganda and stagnation re- 
place education and progress A free education is closely bound 
up with essential democratic rights such as tolerance for minori- 
ties, free speech free press, and freedom of assemblage. 
Maxwell S. Stewart in 
Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens 
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YOUTH and the CHURCH 
(From page 132.) 


The Church and 
That report deals a real blow 
to the policy of countries such as my own which con- 
demn military aggression but insist on the right to profit 
from it, which delay the repeal of unjust oriental ex- 


least implicit in the Madras report! on 
the International Order.”’ 


clusion acts, which refuse self-determination to their 
colonies, which maintain glaring racial discrimination 
and segregation within the national life as a whole and 
even within such Christian groups as churches, Chris- 
tian schools, and the Y. M. C. A. The same commis- 
sion strongly condemned a policy of isolation of which 
America has been perhaps the outstanding example, 
and the commission plead for international coéperation. 
The conference took a strong stand against the sin of 
Anti-semitism and _ all 
forms of racial persecution were condemned; money 


absolute national sovereignty. 


was raised for refugee Jews and also for China relief. 
Military aggression was condemned at many points as 
was participation in it. In more than one report the 
conference spoke against the trade in narcotics which 
many of us know to be fostered by the invading military 
in occupied China. The section on Church and State 
was not the only section to take a strong stand against 
the nation’s claim to our absolute loyalty, met most 
crucially in totalitarian states, but not entirely absent 
from such countries as the U.S. A. As we have already 
seen, the conference criticized the all too frequent 
alliance of the Church with imperialism and capitalism 
is well as the reticence of the churches to speak out 
against all injustices or to take up the cause of the 
oppressed. The conference made it clear that it favored 
the elimination of all imperialism, looking to the day 
when all peoples would receive freedom for self-devel- 
pment and opportunity to make their own unique con- 
tribution to the commonwealth of nations. The con- 
ference declared that the social message of Christianity 
has a point of contact with communism in the demand 
for a more equitable distribution of wealth and oppor- 
tunity. From Madras comes a clear call to the Christian 
Church to engage in education toward “reconstruction 
of the tragically disordered economic system of the 
world today.” “In the minds of many the Church tends 
to conform to rather than to transform the present 
capitalistic system based in larger part on mere profit 
seeking, characterized often by ruthless competition, 
and resulting in disparities in living standards which 
(destroy Christian fellowship and brotherhood. 
We must, therefore, make a direct attack on such out- 
standing evils as all forms of exploitation, the accumu- 
lation and concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few, panic, depression, unemployment and war.” If 
the social actionist reader is still unsatisfied, let him go 
to the report on “The Changing Social and Economic 
Order.” There he will find even stronger language. 
These three traits of the Christian Church: growing 
unity, humble self-criticism leading to positive desire 


‘“Tre Wortp Mission oF THE CHURCH.” Madras 
Report. New York: International Missionary Council, 50c. 
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for needed changes in itself and in its environment, and 
social concern and passion—challenge the yeuth of the 
world to take the Church more seriously. All of these 
traits assure us that the Church is a fellowship in which 
youth can thrive. This has to do with youth’s need for 
the Church. But it is precisely at the point of making 
those very traits more universal and vividly luminous 
in the life of the Church that the Church is in desperate 
need of youth. 


The Church is moving toward greater unity. But the 
movement is far too slow, as indicated by the repres- 
entation at Madras of scores of denominations (some 
along racial lines) and the tendency of the churches to 
accept the slowness of the pace. What the Church 
needs is the impatience and divine discontent of youth 
who take THE CHURCH more seriously and are not so 
hopelessly involved in the churches. 

Nor is the self-criticism of the Church vivid or uni- 
versal enough. There was at Madras itself a marked 
tendency in the Church toward self-glorification and 
exaggeration of its own importance. It was affirmed, 
e.g., that the Christian Church was the one and only 
medium through which God would bring in his King- 
dom! There was a marked trend toward making the 
existential Church a central object of Christian faith. 
To many of us such an affirmation by the Christian 
Church would be calamitous, both because such ac- 
counts are foreign to the religion of Jesus and because 
the Church helps to preserve or spread certain crying, 
rotten evils in its own life and in the life of the world. 
Here as at other points Madras needed and the Church 
needs the social realism and brutal frankness of youth. 

As for social concern and passion, let me simply say 
that the effectiveness of the statements indicating such 
concern and passion was all too often partially thwarted 
by qualifying phrases which strongly suggest “fence 
More evidence that the Church stands in 
need of ve uth ! 


straddling.” 


The coming Amsterdam Conference is an example 
of the kind of youth participation in the Church for 
which I have been pleading. It is to be a follow-up of 
the great ecumenical gatherings of Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Madras. As perhaps the youngest Madras dele- 
gate, I feel confident that the Amsterdam delegates will 
not be really prepared unless they study with the utmost 
seriousness the published reports of the Madras Con- 
ference. They would also be in error if they incor- 
porate that conference's limitations. 


“The average man of the thirteenth century,” asserts 
Professor Sorokin of the Department of Sociology in Har- 
vard, “had 6,500,000 more chances to die peacefully in 
bed than has his descendant in the twentieth century.” 
War, as we know it, is not the product of ignorant, 
primitive man; rather it is the product of educated, 
civilized man. 
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A Call to all 
Student Christian Movements of North America 


toa 


Consultative Conference 


University of Toronto, December 27, 1939 
January 1, 1940 
Since 

the Christian faith has taken root among all 
peoples, and the churches of the world are drawing 
closer together in a world council which requires 
reorientation of the missionary movement within 
a world fellowship; 

increasing threats to various branches of the 
Christian movement require us to rethink our re 
sponsibility to fellow Christians ; 

in a world fellowship each group will wish t 
share its strength, and, where it is weak, receive 
help from others; 

the World’s Student Christian Federation, relat 
ing Christian students directly to the ecumenical 
movement, defines part of our relationship to a 
world fellowship; 

each of our movements is committed to working 
toward a Christian world community as one of its 
major emphases, making possible united thought 
and planning 


It is Manifest 
that we need, in all our Student Christian 
Movements, a new advance in thought and action 
commensurate with the world character of the 
Christian fellowship, the magnitude and _ signifi- 
cance of the issues involved, and the importance 
f our Christian world outreach emphasis. 


Therefore 
the Student Volunteer Movement, acting for its 
constituent movements (the Canadian S. C. M., the 
N. IL. C. C., the University Commission of the 
Church Boards of Education, the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the Student Volunteer Unions), calls 
upon all movements to participate in a Student 
Christian Consultative Conference at the University 
of Toronto, December 27, 1939, to January 1, 1940. 
The gathering will be a consultation and will have 
two phases: (1) acquisition of relevant facts about 
the world and the world-wide Christian fellowship ; 
(2) exploration of the responsibility of our move- 

ments in relation to these facts. 











The Consultative Conference 


Representation: The following groups will choose their own 
delegates: the Canadian Student Christian Movement, N. I. C. C. 
regions, members of the University Commission of the Church 
fJoards of Education, Student Volunteer Unions. 

The following special groups of students should be repre- 
sented and may or may not be included in the above groups: 
foreign .students, graduate students of theology, medicine, edu 
cation, and rural economy. 


Selection: It is hoped that wherever possible in the U. S. A.., 
delegates from any region will be chosen codperatively by all 
the groups concerned. Where this is impossible each group 
will, of course, select its own representatives. 

Attention is called to the importance of the selection of: 
presidents and other officers; freshmen and sophomores who 
represent future leadership in local groups; graduates con- 
templating overseas service. 


Leadership: A selected group of leaders will be chosen from 
among the younger leaders of the churches of the world, the 
North American delegation to the International Missionary 
Council at Madras, the staff of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and others directly concerned with the world expan- 
sion of Christianity. 
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Inquiries should be sent to your secretary or to Paul Braisted, 
Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The National Committee: The General Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement comprises elected representatives 
as follows: 

CANADIAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN MoveMENT: Philip R. Beattie. 
Geoffrey Smith. 


ForREIGN Missions CONFERENCE: Fred Field Goodsell, Janie W., 
McGaughey, Artley B. Parson, L. J. Shafer. 


NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL: Helen 
Morton, A. R. Elliott, Margaret Calbeck, Paul Moritz. 


StupDENT VOLUNTEER UNIoNS: Norma L. 
M. Crothers, Jo-Marie Thompson. 


Bloomquist, James 


UNIVERSITY COMMISSION : Brown, Mary E. Mark- 


ley, Fred D. Wentzel. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: DeWitt C. Baldwin, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, E. Fay Campbell, William H. McCance, Rachel T. 
Robison, Odile Sweeney, Henry P. Van Dusen, Herrick B, 
Young. 


Harvey C. 


Ex-Orricio: John A. Mackay, Chairman, General Committee 
James M. Speers, 7 reasurer 
Lawrence J. MacGregor, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees 
Paul J. Braisted, General Secretary 
George H. Theuer, Associate Secretary 


Reporter Quotes Scientist 

“The contribution which America can make and is 
actually making in the field of religion is even greater 
than the contribution it has made or probably ever can 
make in the field of government, great as the contribu- 
tion has been. 

“Because of the freedom of religion in this country 
the Christian churches have had the opportunity, al- 
ready partly realized, to demonstrate to the world how 
the religious life of a nation can develop simply and 
rationally, fully divorced from the sort of superstition 
and unwholesome emotionalism that have been the bane 
of most religions of the past. 

“One hears a good deal about the decay of religion 
in the United States and the loss of faith of modern 
youth: If this means the sloughing of all the old-time 
superstitions and outworn creeds, nothing could be a 
more hopeful sign. This is, in my judgment, exactly 
what it does mean. 

“Isn't it a strange fact that at a time when people are 
so generally talking this way, the membership of the 
Christian churches in the United States is reported to 
be just now rapidly on the increase ? 

“All this I interpret to mean that in America at least 
we are sloughing off the external trappings, the impedi- 
menta, of the religion of Jesus, we are coming more and 
more to see that its essence lies, just as Jesus made tt. 
in the spread of the spirit of altruism, the spirit of 
thoughtfulness, not for self but for others. 

“Religion in the United States is surely coming to 
be more and more not a creed, but rather, a life—a life 
in which each one of us strives to shape his conduct 
solely in the light of what he thinks to be the common 
good, t. e., a life guided by the Golden Rule. 

“This is the essence of the spirit of Jesus.” 

Ropert A. MILLIKAN, 
in the New York Times. 
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THE BooksHELF 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 


Henry C. Link. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Those readers who received inspiration and help from Dr. 
Link’s earlier book The Return to Religion and from Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influence People will 
probably call this a good book. Many psychologists, educators, 
political liberals and sensitive religious people will find it to be 
a very exasperating book. Part of this sense of irritation 
-omes from the author’s easier-to-read-than-light-fiction style of 
writing which lends itself to dogmatic assertions that seem to 
imply that psychology speaks with but a single voice on the 
topics discussed. The remainder of one’s exasperation is to be 
accounted for by the author’s cavalier treatment of psychiatrists, 
psycho-analysts, and sociologists. 

Dr. Link wrote this book because he felt that the various 
physical and social sciences had evolved theories which obscured 
the significance and prospects of man. It is difficult to see how 
the author’s particular brand of psychology succeeds in over- 
coming very many of the limitations which the other sciences 
ultimately involve. If he had been more intimately acquainted 
with the historic profundities of prophetic religion, he might 
have been saved from a premature sense of achievement and 
rom too simple an identification of God with the status of an 
“Umpire” and of the teachings of Christianity with the con- 
temporary virtues of sportsmanship. 

There are a number of things of which Dr. Link does not 
seem to approve: the liberal interpretation of the constitution, 
social security, progessive education, managed currency, mental 
telepathy, communism, government subsidized housing projects 
with bathtubs, and marriages subsidized by parents. Dr. Link, 
of course, is entitled to express these biases and his faith in 
rugged individualism, but he should not suggest as unreservedly 
as he does that the conclusions of modern psychology support 
nly those particular points of view. Whatever is of value in 
Dr. Link’s emphasis on volurtarism and individualism can be 
found in the writings of William James expressed perhaps 


with greater insight and literary charm. 


Georce L. ABERNETHY. 
Culver-Stockton College. 


e 
THE AMERICAN CITY AND ITS CHURCH 


Samuel C. Kincheloe. Friendship Press. $1.00. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF RELIGION 


Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Mr. Kincheloe presents in The American City and Its Church 
the results of ten years of intensive inquiry into a vital problem. 
New Frontiers of Religion is an historical approach to the 
sociology of religion, offering a challenging picture of the part 
played and to be played by the Church in changing civilizations. 
Together, both books provide an excellent basis for study of 
ways and means by which the Christian Church may make a 
lasting impress upon the pattern of life today. 

Kincheloe sketches swiftly and sharply the outlines of the 
American city. His work is of value to anyone interested in 
the phenomenon of American life and of particular value to 
the religiously minded person who fears the worst and hopes 
for the best. Swift, with an understanding of the city’s prob- 
lems, uses a larger canvas, and gives us a colorful picture of 
Ways in which religion has influenced and been influenced by 
Past civilizations; its characteristics that abide, and those 


which must be strengthened to meet the demands of modern 
life, 


APRIL, 1939 


Particularly helpful to college students is the chapter in 
Swiit’s book titled “Religion and the Scientific Spirit.” Both 
books would be valuable to any group which wants to feel 
itself a part of the larger movement of the great Christian 
church. James C. FLInt. 

University of Wisconsin. 


HOW TO BE A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 


Roy V. Wright and Eliza G. Wright. Association Press, 
$2.00. 


How to Be a Responsible Citizen is an intensely practical 
guide to intelligent participation in party politics in our Amer- 
ican democracy. Although it is written by two eminently worthy 
Republicans, it appears to be quite free from party bias. It 
even has references to a book by that perennial socialist, Daniel 
W. Hoan of Milwaukee. . 

Written in an interesting style, this book tackles vigorously, 
and I think successfully, the problem of educating Americans 
to take an effective part in the machinery of politics. 

Idealists, especially, who leave their ideals hanging up in the 
air because they are afraid of dirtying their hands with the 
practical details of political organizations, had better read this 
manual which, incidentally, is well equipped with questions and 
references for study groups. CHARLES C. Nose. 


s 
IT OCCURRED TO ME 


Muriel Lester. Harper. $2.00. 


If there is any alternative to the jangled relationships, the 
vicious conflicts of our society—it must be in the creative dis- 
coveries of reconciliatory experimentation. The founder of 
Kingsley Hall is one who believes this to be true. And she 
practices what she believes, as she wages war across the world 
on poverty, narcotics, militarism. This book is a peculiarly 
human and appealing document. 


Many people contrast the West and East in their approach 
to life—the emphasis on activity and that upon being. In this 
life one becomes aware of wholeness—there is unceasing activity 
—there is a painstaking discipline of life. And therefore the 
activity escapes ordinary categories and one becomes conscious 
of new possibilities inherent in human nature and human society. 

The story begins in childhood memory, proceeds to Bow and 
Hyde Park in London, through the war and on to India and 
the Near East. Never is there any effort to justify imperialism 
or the effects of wars past or present. Judgments are trans- 
parent. There are luminous and memorable passages. 





This book is for everyone—the lover of autobiography, the 
socially troubled and confused, the timid Christian, the skeptic 
and the hesitant. Such a life is a bright star in the deepening 
shadows of world chaos. Read it and discover an alternative 
to the philosophy of the survival of the strong. r. os me 


a 
EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH 


Daniel Johnson Fleming. Friendship Press. $1.50. 


The author of this fascinating collection of reproductions of 
indigenous Christian paintings hopes that Christians in every 
land will be impelled to use to the glory of God the artistic 
genius they possess. A survey of these interpretations from 
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WHO'S WHO 


Jack McMicnar.t—Special representative to China, now q 


welcomed campus visitor to United States colleges. 


Mure, Lester—Returning to U. S. A. after visits to Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, India and Palestine as a_ representative 


ot the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
“JESUS WITH ; : , 
Water G. Mvue_tper—Professor in the Department of Phj- 

MARTHA AND 


Mary,” By WAN 
Su-Ta, CHINES! MARGARET Honey—A graduate of Montclair College, ’38, 


losophy of Religion, Berea College. 


ARTIS1 L. RENE GAIENNiE and Forrest Brown are secretaries work- 


ing with students at, respectively, Washington University (Mo.), 


and Bucknell University (Pa.). 





The Art of 
Conducting 
Public Worship 


A new book in a field of interest and 
“ importance to every pastor. It has 
just been written by our president, Albert 
W. Palmer, whose earlier book, ‘‘The 
Minister’s Job,’’ is especially designed for 
college students considering the ministry 
of the Christian f 7 as a vocation. Obtainable through any 
f the contribution bookseller. 
versal Church. Dr The Chicago Theological Seminary 
he sincere creative , 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


» helped “to see a 








Catalogue on application. 





ELIZABETH COLVIN 








Marriages : 
CORRESPONDENCE 
DeAR STUDENT FRIENDS OF AMERICA: Are Not Made in Hteauen 


In our country we are fighting. for those rights 
which democracy and freedom give. . . . Do you Janet Fowler Nelson 
realize that Japan is buying 54% of her munitions 
from U. S. A.? Her heavy industry depends upon a $1.25 
grade of steel and a type of machinery which can be 
bought only in your country. Her military tanks, her A new book in the Education for Marriage Series 
airplanes, oil and gasoline come largely from your 


+ 
country. 


_— ’ ve »] ) _ AjcvorTre Sj ; . , ¢ . > 4 ; 
Spier ay help to ye ere : wars A This book presents the economic and sociological 
welded public opinion in America against Japan’s im- ; . 

P ” allege approach to marriage, the home and its relationships, 
perialistic policy can be a most effective imstrument 
ind we are appealing to you to be a part of this force. 


This is how you can help us: write to your friends, 
relatives and particularly to those you know in key — 
government positions urging them to make unlawful 


the sale or shipment of arms, munitions, and other 


with discussions on budget, working wives, authority 
in the home, and general problems of young married 


The material is arranged for a series of weekly dis- 
war materials to aggressive nations. If you are kind bh b : ‘aI tity 

: re i ecial quan 
and sympathetic enough to do this, you will be actively the group to own a copy, there Is a sp q 
contributing to the cause of world peace rate of 10 for $8. 


cussions. To make it possible for each member in 


Lee YAN YUNG, THE WOMANS PRESS 


(A Chinese Student. 
; ee ree eee 600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y- 
Nanyang University, 


Shanghai. 
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